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For German 


Relief 


Extracts from a letter Written after a visit to the Canadian 
kitchen in the Suburbs of Cologne: 


¢ O-DAY I went to Muhlheim and visited th: Canadian Kitchen. 
The kitchen is situated in a plainly furnished Community 
Hall. I was there at noon and saw a part of the hungry little 
company who had just come to get their midday meal. They came in 
little groups, at different times, as they were let out of school. Allto- 
gether 180 children come each noon. The food was brought into the 
dining room in large boilers and served to the children by a public- 
health nurse and two sisters. To-day they had thick p2a-soup and 
bacon. Each child could have as much as it wanted, and | saw one 
tiny pale little fellow go up to the boiler three times with his bowl. 
On the whole the children looked pretty poorly, and many quite piti- 
ful—typical, underfed city-children. They had been selected by the 
public health nurses and the teachers. You can rest assured that your 
gifts are doing the children good. Their health has been seriously 
imperiled, and it is only by such feeding, continued for s:veral months, 
that they can be saved. Many of the tiny creatures have already put 
en considerable weight. They were all very friendly to me, and talked 
with special enthusiasm about Easter, when they had each been given 
two Easter eggs. They had never had such a treat before in their sad 
lives. Their faces still beamed with joy when they thought about it. 
I was very pleased with my visit, and was only sorry that I could not 
give each kind donor a warm hand-shake of gratitude.’ 


Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. G. C. T. Pemberton, Hon. Treasurer of the 
Canadian Committee, Canadian Bank of Commerce, Yonge and College Branch, 


Toronto. 
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ANADIANS born and bred can have little con- 

ception of the importance to people of Great 
Lritain of Mr. Thompson’s Access ‘to Moun- 
tains Bill now before the British Parliament. There 
are sO many mountains in Canada, badly placed 
though they are for the majority of us, and so wild 
are they, that we can hardly conceive of keepers be- 
ing stationed around them to keep us off. And the 
rest of Canada, except for a narrow strip along the 
International Boundary, is a sort of no man’s land 
where the deeper and more primitive instincts of 
cur natures can be evoked each summer. We are 
so accustomed to our wild playgrounds that we take 
them as a matter of course. But in England it is 
very different. There are the same deep-rooted in- 
stincts in the people for the freer places of nature, 
but there is no outlet for them. The Pennine Chain 
from the Peak to the Cheviot Hills is one long suc- 
eession of gloriously wild moors. On either side, in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, are literally millions 
hungering for a whiff of moorland breeze. But 
they are denied the access. The moors are carefully 
‘preserved’ in order that a handful of so-called 
sportsmen can hide behind butts and shoot a few 
grouse driven over them by a band of beaters. Mr. 
Thompson’s bill aims to give access to these un- 
cultivable and unfenced mountain-tops. Health of 
body and mind should take precedence over grouse. 
We hope that the Labour Government will facilitate 
the passage of the bill this year. 


HE latest American magazine to appear on Can- 
adian book-stalls is called Liberty, and it has 
taken for its motto Stephen Decatur’s toast ‘Our 
Country! In her intercourse with foreign nations 
may she always be in the right; but our country. 





Its first editorial asserts that ‘De- 
eaiur voiced a spiritual truth . .. what must be a 
truth if the nation is to be a nation. America has 
a great heritage. We want it great in the future. 
We think that will be for our own good and for all 
human good.’ The motto and the sentiment seem 
somewhat out of harmony with the name, and have 
a familiar ring which is more reminiscent of the 
Prussia of the Hohenzollerns than the United States 
of the Fathers of Independence, founded on the in- 
alienable rights of men to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. The appearance of this new cheap 
popular weekly is really a significant feature in the 
development of a strong nationalist spirit in the 
Union to the south. For Liberty is published by a 
corporation whose aim is clearly a great circula- 
tion, and which is definitely seeking popularity to 
that end. Liberty means to get the public, and, in 
the opinion of the seasoned publicists directing it, 
this is the surest way to get them. If they and their 
like sueceed in imbueing the most powerful nation 
of the western hemisphere with an acute chauvinism, 
a day may come when, to paraphrase Canning, the 
Old World will have to be called in to redress the 
halanee of the New. 


right or wrong’. 


HE Imperial Order of Daughters of the Empire 

are a curious body—or rather a conglomeration 
of bodies, for their chapters by no means conform to 
one standard of outlook. Their normal activities— 
the support of preventoriums for consumptives, the 
assistance of public education in poor districts, and 
the like—are worthy of all praise, but when mem- 
bers of such a prominent body of women officially 
array themselves on the side of the militarists, it 
is time to protest. Some time ago a section of the 
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Order began to present pictures to schools, and the 
move was widely welcomed. It seemed, indeed, an 
excellent educative idea. But a view of the pictures 
disillusioned both educationalists and parents alike. 
Almost half of them are concerned with war. War, 
of course, is a legitimate subject for pictures if the 
truth, both sides of it, be presented faithfully. Th» 
I.0.D.E. pictures give only one side—the glorifica- 
tion of war. The essential ugliness, the dirt and 
filth and inhumanity of it are carefully excluded 
from these romantic and sentimental collections. 
Such pictures as Mr. F. H. Varley’s—which are 
among the truest pictutres of war ever painted, 
though even they fall short of the bestial reality— 
should in all fairness be presented alongside those 
reflecting only its pomp and glory. 


UT the latest activity of one chapter of the 

I.0.D.E. is nothing less than an affront to 
the peace-loving, war-hating Canadians who form 
the majority of our population, including the 
greater number of returned _ soldiers, ‘Re- 
solved, that the National Chapter bring to the 
attention of the Order, through the _ proper 
channels, the propaganda of the Pax Special 
and the organizations represented therein, and their 
duty to combat this influence and not to countenance 
in any way the holding of their meetings in our 
country.’ The aim of this very dangerous ‘propa- 
ganda’ is to assist in bringing about world peace, 
and it is carried on by an organization of women of 
public spirit and international reputation, the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom. Whatever their success, their object deserves 
the support of all persons of good-will. We hope, 
therefore, that this stupid, fire-eating resolution is 
not indicative of the general attitude of the Order, 
and we are glad to know that in Montreal members 
of the 1.0.D.E. officially welcomed delegates to the 
‘Pax Special’. 


‘ HEN bad men combine, the good must asso- 

ciate’, said Burke. His shade must have 
brooded with a queer, astonished pleasure over the 
fifteenth annual convention of Rotary International 
held in Toronto, where seven thousand good men from 
twenty-six nations met to consider means for the ad- 
vancement of understanding and international peace 
through a world fellowship of business and profes- 
sional men. It is only a few years since this society 
was started by four men in Chicago as a lunch club 
where men could better their acquaintance with each 
other and get understanding of each other’s business. 
It quickly grew into a society with the main idea of 
service to the community. Now it is a world organ- 
ization with aims for the betterment of mankind. 
One hopes that the enthusiasm of Rotarians for 
world peace may be taken as a sign that business 





men have at last come to realize that war, in the 
end, is bad business for everybody concerned, vic. 
tors, vanquished, and neutrals. For such a realiza- 
tion would have more effect in ensuring peace than 
any sentimental devotion to it for its own moral 
sake. Business men to-day are the strongest force in 
the community, and the League of Nations, apprec- 
iating the tremendous influence the Rotarians can 
swing, has already asked them to co-operate in fur- 
thering the ideals of the League. It is quite prob- 
able that an association of this kind, composed of 
nen with moderately soft hearts and hard heads, will 
accomplish more to advance the League’s objects 
than all the societies formed with that definite aim. 


HE importance of the new profession of ‘social 

work’ is forcibly shown by the fact that the 
American Association of Social Workers now 
numbers more than three thousand members, while 
more than two thousand social workers from differ- 
ent parts of North America have been in attendance 
at their annual meeting in Toronto. The conference 
was organized in ten divisions having as their subject 
matter Children, Delinquents, Health, The Family, 
Industrial and Economie Problems, Neighbourhood 
and Community Life, Mental Hygiene, Organization 
of Social Forces, Public Administration, and Immi- 
gration. Why have the battalions of social workers 
so multiplied among us in recent years? Division of 
labour no doubt accounts for some of the increase. 
Thus the ancient task of ‘poor relief’ has now 
been subdivided into a score of different services, 
each with its own specialists; and a whole corps of 
agencies now do the work which in former days was 
regarded as a parochial duty, to be administered in 
an amateurish way by the churches and superin- 
tended by the parson in the intervals not devoted to 
composing sermons. This specialization has un- 
doubtedly been partly responsible for the increase in 
the number of social workers, but surely it has not 
been the sole cause. The late Comrade Lenin would 
perhaps have remarked that the ship of state must 
be very leaky to require such a multitude of car- 
penters; but would such an inference be fair? 


THER explanations are many. Some optimists 

would attribute the phenomenon to increasing 
philanthropy and the development of _ sogial 
vonseience. Again, despite Mendel and the students 
of genetics who have followed him, there has perhaps 
never been a time when the influence of environment 
upon character was more highly regarded; and there- 
fore attempts towards social control of the environ- 
ment seem both just and expedient. There is an 
increasing realization that, contrary to the views of 
Adam Smith, social evils do not readily cure them- 
selves; that the cure is likely to be forwarded by 
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scientific treatment, and that the best treatment is 
prevention. Many people support social service with- 
out troubling about such considerations as these, 
from an obscure but correct conviction that it pays— 
either in the multiplication of healthy and depend- 
able workers, or by increasing the demand for goods, 
or perhaps even in the ways which commended 
themselves to the worthy Mr. Babbitt when he labour- 
ed so diligently for his Sunday School. 


OCIAL servants will find, however, that their 

efforts will be severely handicapped so long as 
they allow the search for truth or the pursuit of 
social welfare to be hindered by taboos, whether these 
are connected with supposed political expediency or 
theological conceptions, or merely with social customs 
which were developed in more primitive environ- 
ments and have lost their validity to-day. Thus, the 
programme of the present conference included papers 
on the care of children in foster homes, illegitimacy, 
juvenile delinquency, difficulties of placement in 
irdustry, and the like (problems which will indeed 
persist despite our best efforts), but one looked in 
vain for any declaration of the fundamental truth 
enunciated by Malthus, that, so long as people con- 
tinue to bring into the world more children than they 
can properly support, so long will vice and misery be 
the consequences. An excessively high birth rate 
lies at the very root of many of our social problems. 
It is startling to find that not only does the pro- 
gramme of this conference contain no reference to 
the subject but even that a small group of 
ignorant busybodies, speaking in the name of 
social service, have recently taken credit to 
themselves in public for their success in pre- 
venting its discussion. Works on the subject 
which have been publicly recommended by nv 
less a churchman than the Dean of St. Paul’s have 
been banned as a danger to religion in Canada. Such 
a policy of obscurantism will not succeed with the 
intelligent or the well-to-do—its chief effect being to 
ensure that restriction of the birth rate will be con- 
fined to those classes where it is least desirable, while 
larger families will continue to be found among those 
least able to support them. At present we combat 
evils affecting child life on the one hand, while 
obstructing efforts to abolish a chief cause of these 
evils on the other. Sooner or later it will be recog- 
nized that this is stupid. 


OLITICAL readjustments in France and Ger- 

many following the elections have oceupied so 
much time that it is not yet possible to report much 
tangible progress towards the solution of the repara- 
tions problem. Premier Herriot has selected as his 
Minister of War General Nollet, who is known to 
favour more careful supervision of German military 
activities. Notwithstanding this nationalistic ges- 


ture (perhaps intended as a means of strengthening 
Premier Herriot’s domestic position) a more recent 
act of the French Government shows that Poincaré- 
ism has yielded to a more concilatory spirit. The 
Rhineland Commission, on the proposal of the French 
member, has annulled tthe expulsion of more than 
7,000 Germans from the French zone of vecupation. 
These exiles with their families, numbering probably 
about 30,000 people, will now be permitted to return 
to their homes. 
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On Parliament Hill 

POLITICAL correspondent writes: A week ago July 

15th was the current estimate for the date of proroga- 
tion, but the advent at Ottawa of a typical spell of hot 
muggy weather, which makes both chambers of Parliament 
rather uncomfortable places for oratory, meditation, or 
sleep, has developed in‘many members a sudden yearning 
for their hearths and homes and created an atmosphere 
highly favourable for the operations of the proponents of 
an earlier termination of the parliamentary travail. All 
three major parties have experienced a sad disillusion- 
ment about the fruits of the session, and the Government 
in whom the majority for the Budget had generated a 
sort of Dutch courage, is now acutely desirous of em- 
ancipation from Parliament and its bothersome habits of 
inquisition. Therefore pourparlers for hastening the end 
are already afoot and have made considerable progress. 
The only serious obstacle is the alternative vote measure 
which the Conservatives regard with strong dislike and 
are prepared to resist to the last ditch. Fortunately for 
their designs against it, the Quebec Liberals, stern de 
votees one and all of the bi-party system and suspicious 
of all electoral innovations, are almost as unsympathetic, 
and at least one Minister has expressed overt disapproba- 
tion of the measure. If it were peacefully smothered, 
the Conservatives would yield some of their demands 
about redistribution adjustments and would facilitate the 
easy passage of estimates and indispensable legislation. 
But on the other hand the alternative vote is a pet child 
of Mr. Fo:ke and his cohorts, and if they connived at its 
untimely slaughter, they would put material for a grave 
indictment into the hands of their dissentient brethren. 
The Prim2 Minister, also, is very specifically pledged to 
pass the bill this session, and it is difficult to see how he 
can acquiesce in a bargain which cannot fail to offend 
his Progressive ‘friendlies’ and ultimately tend to their 
decimation. Accordingly I cherish some doubts about the 
possibility of the bargain now contemplated. 

e * * 


The Progressive schism seems to have evoked surprise 
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in many quarters, but it is really the culmination of 2 
long series of events and the fruit of irreconcileable cur- 
rents and tendencies. The new independent political 
movement which took shape in 1919, although obviously 
dependent for success upon the maintenance of a rigid 
independence, by a sad sport of fate fell under the direc- 
tion of men who were under the hypnotic spell of the old 
party names and of the pleasant excitement of being in 
one of the big tents. In this respect they were essentially 
conservative and thereby quite unfiitted for the success- 
ful guidance of a radical movement of protest. Mr. Forke 
will always be remembered in Ottawa as a decent Scots 
body, but he would have been just as effective a leader 
of the Mendelssohn Choir as he has been of a professedly 
radical party. Moreover for the movement there was 
plotted out, as our Premier would say, a chart of a 
character ensured to bring it sooner or later upon the 
rocks. The group of sincere independent radicals who 
have now withdrawn to a separate camp of their own, 
have always given very uneasy allegiance to Mr. Crerar 
and Mr. Forke, and each new intrigue and subterranean 
bargain with the Government has added fuel to the 
flames of their suspicion that the independence of their 
party was largely a fiction. What really precipitated 
the crisis was the discovery that Mr. J. F. Johnston, the 
most futile and incompetent whip that any party in any 
British land or clime has ever known, had been secretly 
plotting with the guileful Mr. Motherwell for an arrange- 
ment of Western constitutencies which would promote 
Liberal at the expense of Progressive fortunes. There- 
after events moved swiftly to an open fissure. 
* * * 

The number of the actual signatories of the memoran- 
dum of protest is not imposing, but they can rely upon 
the close co-operation of Messrs. Shaw, Irvine, and Woods- 
worth, three of the most capable parliamentarians in the 
House, and they are assured of the immediate adherence 
of a group of moderates like Messrs. Good and Coote who 
have withdrawn in disgust from the Progressive caucus 
but feared the consequences of an overt schism. Also 
among the members who still own Mr. Forke as their 
chieftain there is a contingent who fully sympathise with 
the motives prompting the revolt and will undoubtedly, 
after they have tested the sentiments of their electors, 
gravitate to the new group. The full results of the in- 
surgency cannot be yet appraised, but if, as I strongly 
suspect, it is backed by a majority volume of Progressive 
opinion in the country, its eventual] fruits cannot fail to be 
very disconcerting to the political manipulators who had 
been looking forward with confidence to the restoration 
of the good old ‘bi-party system at the next election. 
Candidates who support the new group’s zeal for honest 
independence and its general policies will be nominated in 
scores of constituencies both in Ontario and on the 
prairies and will accumulate for themselves in many 
cases enough of the anti-governmental vote to ensure 
election. Some of Mr. Forke’s supporters will retain their 
present label, but others will flower afresh as bona fide 
Liberal candidates, and in the West at least their shrift 
will be short and sharp. The promising independent 
movement in politics will not be extinguished in accord- 
ance with the design of some of its professed friends, and 
it is difficult to imagine that its representation at Ottawa 
will not receive very substantial reinforcements both in 
debating power and general political ability. 

* * * 


The affaire Lausanne remains in what M. Bourassa, 
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still our most enlightened commentator upon imperial and 
international problems, calls ‘a sort of penumbra’, and 
the debates at London and Westminster have failed to 
shed much illumination upon sundry dark places. Mr. 
King was obviously and painfully anxious to convey the 
impression that this fair Dominion held in its bosom no 
more devoted pillar of the British Commonwealth, and 
Mr. Meighen to give assurance to Quebec that there was 
no stouter champion of the nationalist principle. But it 
was left to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald to make an intelli- 
gent move with his proposed Royal Commission to which 
Mr. Lapointe, a very honest politician, gave a guarded 
endorsement, for the solution of an impasse whose con- 
tinuance can only lead to further friction and misunder. 
standing. The truth is that the war destroyed the old 
British Empire and in its place there came into existence 
a new structure called the British Commonwealth. But 
the internal mechanism provided for it has been of a 
most elementary and inadequate character and breaks 
down at intervals under the slightest strain. Moreover, 
when the statesmen of the component units of the Com- 
monwealth shamelessly confess an inability to define the 
status of their own communities, how can foreign coun- 
tries be expected to appreciate and understand it? It may 
be true that the much belauded doctrine of ‘constitutional 
right’ has in practice overlaid the cold hard words of 
the B.N.A. Act and other British statutes which give the 
Dominions constitutions but leave them _ subordinate 
political communities, but French and American states- 
men are notorious sticklers for the written word, and 
M. Poincaré can be pardoned for regarding us as a com- 
mon or garden colony no more entitled to separate repres- 
entation at Lausanne than Tunis or Morocco. 
* * * 

There is, however, one compartment of the Lausanne 
mystery which I would fain penetrate. On April 2nd when 
our Premier suddenly took the House of Commons into 
his confidence, he was, if words mean anything, intent 
upon contracting us completely out of the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne. The language of the despatch sent from Ottawa 
on March 24th was quite explicit and Mr. King gave it 
this re-endorsation in his speech (Hansard p. 990). 

‘As we did not regard the treaty as imposing obliga- 
tions on Canada, we did not feel that it was necessary 
to submit the treaty to Parliament for its approval or 
in its name to signify concurrence in its ratification.’ 

But by June 9th this bold tune had been completely 
changed. It is true that he covered the retreat by some 
absurd and meaningless palaver about the inferior con- 
tractual effect of legal as compared with moral obligations, 
but he definitely admitted that Canada had signified con- 
currence and was effectively committed to the Treaty. 

‘Legally and technically’ he said, ‘Canada will be 
bound by the ratification of this Treaty; in other words, 
speaking internationally, the whole British Empire in re- 
lation to the rest of the world will stand as one when 
this is ratified.’ 

If further evidence of the volte face is needed, it can 
be found in Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s speech of June 7th 
when he said: 

‘I am very glad to say that so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, she acquiesces now in the ratification of the Lau- 
sanne Treaty.’ 

The treaty has been ratified and this particular episode 
is closed. But my curiosity is piqued about the motives 
or causes of the volte face.. Did the farseeing Mr. Mac- 
donald, scenting accusations from the Morning Post that 
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the advent of a Labor Government at Westminster was 
driving the dear Dominions out of the Empire, take 
heroic measures with out own Metternich? Did he insist 
upon an immediate and exact definition of the principles 
of limited liability which Mr. King was sponsoring? If 
Canada was to have no liabilities in the Bosphorus, was she ; 
to have none in Europe, none in Asia or on the Pacific 


Ocean? Was she merely to recede into her shell as a 
segregrated North American unit, earning the plaudits oi 
Senator Hiram Johnson of California and furnishing by 
her act abundant ammunition to the isolationists of the 
United States? Such would be soulstirring questions to 
answer and if answered in the affirmative, the issues 
raised would be wondrous grave. I do not wonder that 
a wilting acquiescence was cabled and I realise better 
than some of his nationalist friends, who now revile him 
as a timid poltroon, the wisdom of Mr. King’s reluctance 
to become the bellwether of a secession movement. 
a * * 

A pretty problem now faces the Conservatives in con- 
nection with the St. Antoine by-election. The Montreal 
Star has vetoed the candidatures of such Olympians as 
Mr. Ballantyne and Mr. Monty and has joined the Gazette 
in insisting that even half-gods of pure Conservative line- 
age must stand aside in favor of that blessed martyr of 
protectionism, Mr. Walter Mitchell, the late member who 
aspires to re-election as a Liberal protectionist. The local 
elders of the Tory party were willing to abet his candi- 
dature rather than risk a division of the protectionist 
vote, but the young lions in the riding would not be con- 
trolled and have chosen as their champion a young lawyer 
yclept Bell. The convention at which he was chosen 
was a hectic gathering and the report goes that Mr. 
Meighen whose authority was being invoked for the sup- 
pression of Mr. Bell, was solemnly read out of the Con- 
servative Party, not by one of what Mr. Bourassa would 
call ‘the white niggers of the Empire’ but by a genuine 
coal-black descendant of Ham. From this evidence I de- 
duce that democracy is still a living creed in Canada, but 
I also hear that negotiations are afoot to secure the 
peaceful withdrawal of Mr. Bell and pave the way for 
the election of Mr. Mitchell, who would be a peculiarly 
valuable ally to Mr. Meighen as the captain of a Liberal- 
protectionist band at Ottawa and an officer of liaison with 
the manufacturers of Quebec. 

* * = 

Drastic reorganisation of the Cabinet still figures 
among the Premier’s plans, but it will now be deferred 
till the leaves have fallen. Notoriously the personnel 
of the Cabinet represents rather the prejudices of Liber- 
alism than its intelligence, and the present session has 
provided further evidence of the patent incapacity or un- 
fitness for high office of certain Ministers. The manipula- 
tion of estimates through the House are an acid test 
of a Minister’s ability and day after day the travail has 
been piteous. However, the weakness of great political 
potentates provides opportunities for capable acolytes to 
exercise their talents and my anti-feminist friends make 
bitter complaint that at least six departments today groan 
under the tyranny, in most cases quite competent, of 
energetic and able feminine secretaries whom Ministers 
have had the good sense to select. Indeed one bold com- 
mentator the other night had the audacity to inform the 
readers of his paper that ‘Miss C. X. with the help of her 
Minister, a policeman and a brace of pages got some 
estimates through’. 
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Mysticism in the C.M.A. 


The Annual Convention of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at Montreal in the 
jirst week of June. Mr. Hatch was elected President 
for the coming year. 


unfortunate Mr. Dick could never discuss 

anything for very long without bringing 
round the conversation to his one absorbing topic. 
After the first of their encounters, Copperfield was 
questioned by his aunt. 


R tntortn of Dickens will remember that the 


‘Did he say anything to you about Charles the 
First, Child?’ 

‘Yes, Aunt.’ 

‘Ah!’ said my aunt, rubbing her nose as if 
she were a little vexed, ‘That’s his allegorical 
way of expressing it. He connects his illness 
with great disturbance and agitation naturally, 
and that’s the figure, or the simile, or what- 
ever it’s called, which he chooses to use. And 
why shouldn’t he, if he thinks proper,’ 

I said ‘Certainly, Aunt.’ 


Is he still sitting somewhere on the edge of a 
chair, furtively sucking a thumb to the annoyance of 
Miss Trotwood? In childhood we thought so, till 
experience taught us otherwise. But it presently 
became evident that the successors of Mr. Dick are 
legion; and although they must be widely scattered, 
one body, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
perhaps because it lends itself to the cultivation of 
hobbies, seems to have a strong attraction for them. 

Once a year they foregather with their fellow- 
members, those distressed Mr. Dicks of today— 
charming people, for the most part, but how dif- 
ferent from their great original! Gone is the dif- 
fidence which once attracted Copperfield; and gone 
the harmless obsession with which Mr. Dick began. 
Here and there in Britain men still excite them- 
selves about King Charles’ Head. In Canada we 
have replaced it by the Tariff, which will keep us 
oceupied for years to come. 

* * * 


‘The Tariff is to blame. It is altogether too low. 
At least that’s their allegorical way of expressing 
it.’ So reflects the Canadian consumer, rubbing his 
nose in the manner of Miss Trotwood—not that he 
is really vexed, but because, after much pulling, 
that organ is a little out of joint. ‘Just their alle- 
gurical way of expressing it. They connect their 
business difficulties with great disturbance and agi- 
tation naturally, and that’s the figure or the simile 
or whatever it’s called, which they choose to use.’ 

‘And why shouldn’t they, if they think proper?’ 

—lIt is at this stage that a well-brought-up elector- 
ete of Copperfields, armed, if not with a baton in 
every knapsack, at least with a protectionist leaflet 
in every pay envelope, should chant in chorus, 
‘Certainly’. 
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* * * 


The motto ‘Made in Canada’, stamped on our 
shoes and our clothing and our hardware, may be 
taken as a symbol of national power. It may touch 
the live imagination. Of course, if goods made in 
Canada can be sold as cheaply, grade for grade, as 
goods made elsewhere, there is no need for an appeal 
to sentiment. They will sell themselves. But Can- 
adian goods which are dearer than their foreign 
competitors may find the legend ‘Made in Canada’ 
most helpful. Might we not all of us, in an access 
of enthusiasm, buy no goods except those made in 
Canada?—consoling ourselves with the reflectioa 
that if we are all of us the poorer by purchasing 
some goods needlessly dear, we are hereby paying 
tribute, not merely to certain individuals, but also 
to the greatness of our country! 

It is a mystical kind of patriotism, untouched by 
economic realities, that reasons in this way—but it 
does deserve respect. The patriot who feels thus 
about the matter will buy Canadian goods, as a man 
should keep his pledge, though it be to his own 
hindrance. He will buy Canadian goods because he 


wants to. 
* * * 


This protection business, however, is not all alle- 
gory. A symbol is of value to those who find a mean- 
ing in it—and to no others. But, it appears, the 
whole body of Canadian consumers must be com- 
pelled to buy dear, in order that certain goods may 
be made in Canada, which would otherwise be pur- 
chased abroad at less cost with the product of Can- 
adian labour in a different form. 


Witness the newspaper account of the final pro- 
ceedings at the C.M.A. Convention, taken from a 
daily which warmly favours this compulsion :— 


Montreal, June 5th.—The following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 


1. Favouring immediate increase in the tariff 
on finished products..... 


2. Requesting the Dominion Government to 
cancel the British preferential tariff, or to in- 
crease Canadian tariff rates to equalize the 
difference between cost of production in Canada 
and in the United Kingdom. 


3. Requesting the Dominion Government to 
safeguard Canadian factories against inroads by 
manufacturers in countries with depreciated 
currency, and to amend anti-dumping laws to 
prevent seasonal dumping of goods in Canada. 


4. Requesting the Dominion Government to 
increase its staff combatting smuggling and to 
destroy smuggled goods that are seized. .... 

betas Suspicion that manufacturers wan 
protection merely with the selfish idea of in- 
creasing their own profits is rampant among 
Canadians and must be allayed by a strong edu- 
cational campaign, speakers declared this morn- 
ing at the annual meeting of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. .... 


Four resolutions, all of them directed to making 
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goods scarcer; and then a note of wonder that public 
suspicion is aroused! 

Is it out of: place here to suggest to the Mr. Dicks 
of Canada that their insistence in season and out of 
season on protection, their persistent flying of kites 
wherever there is a little wind, is itself the cause of 
this suspicion?—And to suggest, also, that the 
‘strong educational campaign’ (presumably in fay- 
our of more protection) which is suggested as a 
remedy, is reasonably certain to strengthen the sus- 
picion that exists? 

Whatever may prove to be the cure for this dis- 
tressful malady, there is little to be gained, surely, 
Ly reinfecting the poor patient. 

* * * 


One interesting result of this vear’s Conference 
is contained in the second of the four resolutions. 

Thirteen years ago, in 1911, advocates of Reci- 
procity with the United States were denounced on 
every platform in Canada, because, it was said, by 
encouraging trade with the foreigner instead of 
trade within the British Empire, they would in- 
evitably loosen Imperial ties and weaken the British 
connection. 

After Reciprocity had been defeated, in Septem- 
ber of that year, a dinner was held in London at 
which much gocd wine was drunk, to commemorate 
the victory of the Canadian patriots who had kept 
Canada within the Empire. 

Many of these men today seem to have reconciled 
with their consciences the project of raising the 
duties on British goods by cancelling the preference, 
and thereby making still more difficult the conduct 
of inter-Imperial trade. 

At a time when voices are being raised in West- 
minster in favour of a complete transfer westward 
of the vast trade which Britain used to carry on in 
Europe (a proposal which, if we remember rightly, 
received the blessing of Andrew Bonar Law), and 
when the trade of Britain with the Continent of 
Europe is in any case sadly diminished, it is not a 
little curious that devotees of Empire should talk 
in this way. 


* * * 


If (as in this instance) the spirit shewn was not 
always a broad one, and if the method of expression 
was occasionally drol! (as when a speaker is reported 
to have said ‘The United States is the worst, the 
most careless, the most profligate nation in the world 
with fire losses, and Canada is worse than the 
United States’), it is nevertheless possible to glean 
from the proceedings of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in its annual meeting assembled, 
a truer view of our condition than might be sup- 
posed from the details already quoted. While the 
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address of the retiring president, Mr. C. Howard 
Smith, did indeed reiterate his belief in protection, 
it breathed no spirit of false optimism, and traced 
the stagnation of Canadian business in large meas- 


wre to the general impoverishment of mankind fol- . 


lowing the war. 

It is to be hoped that this part of his address did 
not fall on deaf ears. A frank recognition, in every 
part of the Dominion, by farmer and manufacturer 
alike,. that no kind of tariff manipulation, either up- 
ward or downward, can bring real prosperity to 
Canada while Europe is prostrate, will bring us 
nearer to realities than all the protectionist and 
agrarian tariff campaigns that have ever been 
planned. 

But conversion of the missionary must inevitably 
precede conversion of the heathen. A great educa- 
tional task awaits the C.M.A. before any ‘strong 
campaign’ is launched on the country—the task of 
persuading its members that peace and the restora- 
tion of economic life in Europe are Canadian inter- 
ests of altogether more importance than the tariff: 
that they are the common interest of manufacturer 
aud farmer; and that until this interest is realized 
neither manufacturer nor farmer rests secure. 

Some men will be readily persuaded—some, doubt- 
less, do not need persuasion—but there will be 
trouble with the Mr. Dicks. 

These allegorical methods of expressing things 
die hard. 





The Toronto Meeting of the British Association 


The forthcoming meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in Toronto, August 6-13, is the outstanding edu- 
cational event af the year. In this article we out- 
line the organization and programme of the meeting. 


of Science was founded in 1831 to further 

the co-operation of scientists in the recon- 
struction of social and industrial conditions which 
had become disorganized following the Napoleonic 
Wars and the Industrial Revolution. It has contin- 
ued to strive for this co-operation between science 
and industry, and has from time to time approach- 
ed British and other Governments with specific pro- 
posals for the amelioration of various conditions. 
It is also the object of the Association to promote 
the intercourse of scientists in the British Empir2 
with one another and with foreign scientists. 

The Association meets annually for a week or 
longer at important British centres other than Lon- 
don, and occasionally it meets in outlying parts of 
the Empire. It has met in Canada on three previous 
Occasions, namely in 1884, 1897, and 1909. Two 
ather overseas meetings have been held—in South 
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Africa, 1905, and in Australia, 1914. The Biologi- 
eal Board of Canada, the Tidal Survey, the Montrea! 
Meteorological Station, and other important Can- 
adian enterprises owe their establishment to the 
Canadian meetings of the British Association. 

The Toronto Meeting promises to be a great suc- 
cess. It is well financed, having received in gov- 
ernment grants (chiefly Dominion and Ontario), 
and in private donations, about $100,000. Already 
about five hundred British members have signified 
their intention of being present, and the list grows 
daily. The Canadian and American contingents 
should swell the number to four thousand. 

The inaugural General Meeting will be held ou 
Wednesday, August 6th, when Major-General Sir 
David Bruce, K.C.B., F.R.S., will assume the presi- 
dency in succession to Professor Sir Ernest Ruther- 
ford, F.R.S., and deliver the presidential address. 
The subject will be ‘Advances Made in Our Knowl- 
edge of Disease’, with special reference to methods 
developed during the war. 

The Association is organized in thirteen sec- 
tions, with presidents for 1924 as follows: 
A. Mathematical and Physical Science: Sir Wil- 
liam Bragg, K.B.E., F.R.S. 
Chemistry: Sir Robert Robertson, K.B.E. 
Geology: Professor W. W. Watts, F.R.S. 
Zoology: Professor G. Elliott Smith, F.R.S. 
Geography: Professor D. W. Gregory, F.R.S. 
Economic Science and Statistics: Sir William 
Ashley. 
Engineering: Professor G. W. O. Howe. 
Anthropology: Dr. F. C. S. Shrubsall. 
Physiology: Dr. H. H. Dale, C.B.E., F.R.S. 
Psychology: Professor W. McDougall, F.R.S. 
Botany: Professor V. H. Blackman, F.R.S. 
L. Educational Science: Principal Ernest Barker. 
M. Agriculture: Sir John Russall, F.R.S. 

Addresses will be delivered by the presidents of 
the respective sections, and papers will be read on 
and after Thursday, August 7th, until the conclu- 
sion of the Meeting. Eleven joint meetings of the 
various sections have been arranged, at which such 
interesting topics as Vitamines, Liquid and Pow- 
dered Fuels, Tests for Scholarship and Promotion, 
Diminishing Returns in Agriculture, Racial Mental 
Differences, ete., will be discussed. 

During the week of the meetings, a number of 
popular Jectures will be delivered by prominent 
visitors. Among the titles which have been an- 


nounced are: 


ASS mAsoaD 


‘Human Heredity and National (or Racial) Out- 


look’: Professor W. McDougall, M.B., F.R.S. 
“Seeing is Believing’: Professor E. P. Cathcart, 
M.D., F.R.S. 


‘Work in the Himalayas’: Professor J. W. Gro. 
gory, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

‘Voice Production’: Sir Richard Paget. 

‘Disintegration of Atoms’: Sir E. Rutherford, 
F.R.S. 

‘The Importance of the Infinitely Small in Nutri- 
tion’: Professor J. C. Drummond, D.Sc. 

‘A Lecture to the Workers’ Educational Associa- 


tion’: Professor R. W. Tawney. 
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These events are available only to members, but, in 
order to reach an even wider audience, several lec- 
tures, termed ‘Citizen’s Lectures’, are given in the 
evenings. These are open to the general public. 
Three lectures for children are also included in the 
programme of the meeting. The subjects of the latter 
are: ‘Crystal Structure’, by Professor Sir William 
Bragg, F.R.S.; ‘Plant Waterproofs’, by Professor 
J. H. Priestly, F.L.S., and ‘The Great Wall of 
China and the People Who Live There’, by L. H. 
Dudley Buxton. These distinguished lecturers are 
noted for the charming facility with which they in- 
terpret scientific facts to children, and their lectures 
will be the most delightful events of a memorable 
week. 

The still lighter side of the Meeting will be catered 
for in a variety of ways. On Tuesday evening, 
August 12th, a conversazione will be held in Hart 
House, when among other features a play by Merrill 
Denison will be performed twice by the Hart House 
Players. There will be numerous garden parties and 
a cricket match. At least two musical programmes 
will be offered—one, an organ recital by Dr. Mouré, 
and the other, a varied programme of Canadian music 
directed by Dr. Ernest MacMillan. 

After the Meeting, nearly four hundred of the 
British delegates will cross the continent to Van- 
ecouver in two special trains, going out by the C 
N. R. and returning by the C. P. R. Various stops 
will be made, and at Saskatoon, Edmonton, and Van- 
couver sectional meetings will be held. 

Canadians may secure the fullest advantage of 
this unique occasion by becoming members of the 
Rritish Association for the Toronto Meeting. The 
fee for this membership is $7.50 including the Re- 
port. Associate Membership ($5.00) includes all 
other privileges except the Report. A special student 
rate of $2.50 has been made for bona fide students 
under twenty-two years of age. Applications should 
be made to Major Mood, Room 50, Physics Building, 
University of Toronto. While perhaps the majority 
of our readers are more interested in arts and let- 
ters than in science, we commend the work of the 
British Association to them. They will not have an- 
other chance of attending a Canadian Meeting before 
1940, and many of them will have lost the zest for 
such things before that time. Enjoy the present! 
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What Can We Do With The Doukhobors? 
by C. B. Sissons 


The Doukhobors of the West are an interesting 
people of which Canadians, at any rate in the East, 
have known but little. The following article by 
one who has seen them in their own communities 
and sympathetically observed their attitude will 
help to explain those intermittent ‘demonstrations’ 
which have occasionally puzzled those who were ig- 
norant of their expectations and ideals. 


ERHAPS the most interesting of all the 
P peculiar people we have assembled in Western 
Canada are the Doukhobors. Formally they 
ere to be known as the Christian Community of 
Universal Brotherhood, and when their wide and 
auite successful business enterprises are being ad- 
dressed, it is proper to append the word Limited 
to the Brotherhood. Commonly, however, they are 
described by the name which they brought with them 
from Trans-Caucasia on the frontiers of Turkey, and 
the word Doukhobor, or ‘Spirit Wrestler’, will no 
doubt persist in spite of the wish of the society for 
a more comprehensive and imposing mode of address. 
When the Doukhobors first came to Canada in 
1899 they took up land in three different settlements 
in what is now known as the province of Saskatch- 
ewan. With prosperity, worldliness and dissension 
crept into the community. Gradually adventurous 
and dissatisfied members were breaking away from 
the communistie village life and taking homesteads 
for themselves. In addition to internal differences, 
the society became involved in a serious dispute with 
the federal authorities over their claim to the lands 
which had been assigned them. As Minister of the 
Interior, the Hon. Frank Oliver, refused to allow 
community homesteading and insisted that individual 
members of the society must take out patents for 
their quarter sections in the regular way. His con- 
tention was that in case the deed for the land were 
given to the society in the name of its leader or 
leaders there could be no assurance that one person, 
or a few persons, might not capitalize the resources 
and rights of the many to their own advantage. A 
eompromise was arranged whereby the society was 
permitted to retain land for use to the amount of 
fifteen acres for each person, which would amount 
to about seventy-five acres to the family. 

Fearful of losing the members through the temp- 
tations of the prairies to materialism, and aroused 
by what was regarded as official persecution, 
Peter Verigin, the President of the Society, pur- 
chased two tracts of land in southern British 
Columbia with the accumulated savings of the com- 
munity—one at the confluence of the Kootenay and 
the Columbia, at a place known as Brilliant, and the 
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other near Grand Forks. Here in the comparative 
solitude of the mountains it was thought that the 
society would be able to live its own life. Presently 
trees and stumps succumbed to the collective ef- 
forts of the members—men and women alike, for it 
is the custom of the women to spend two-thirds of 
their time in the fields, one week out of three being 
assigned to house work in the large community 
houses. The Doukhobors are skilled mechanics and 
soon developed a varied industrial life. The valleys 
were irrigated and semi-arid benches were made to 
blossom as the rose, while factories, and notably a 
jum factory, made the community self-contained and 
a considerable exporter. 

All this was very well, but the Doukhobors seem 
to be destined to remain ‘spirit wrestlers’, and dis- 
sensions and disputes followed them to their new 
home. First they got into trouble with the provin- 
cial authorities over their aversion from education, 
as conceived in Canada, and more serious still, over 
their persistent neglect to register births, marriages 
and deaths. As pacifists, opposed to all strife and vio- 
lence, the Doukhobors prefer to neglect rather than 
to refuse. During the war their immunity from con- 
scription, assured them at their coming, was a source 
of irritation to some of their neighbours, and this led 
to a demand, ostensibly made by returned soldiers, 
that they should be dispossessed as unfit for residence 
in Canada. In reality much of the objection to them 
had its origin in the cupidity of petty business in- 
terests. This feeling was reflected at the recent con- 
vention of the I.0.D.E. at Quebee City, where Mrs. 
W. Petry is reported to have said: 

One of the priniciples of the community sys- 
tem was production of all the requirements of 
their people. And so the merchants in British 
Columbia have not benefited in the smallest de- 
gree by the trade of the colony, but have actually 
to face competition with the Doukhobor stores 
which sell their products at a lower rate than 
the merchants. 

For the past two or three years, so far as the world 
has known, comparative peace has prevailed in the 
Doukhobor communities. Nearly all of those re- 
maining on the prairies have deserted the society 
for the flesh-pots of individualism, and the seeds of 
disruption also have been sprouting even in the 
mountains. The following letter from Peter Ver- 
igin, first published in the Nelson Daily News and 
later placed in Hansard by Mr. Humphrey, tells the 
tale too quaintly and too well to be muntilated by 
anotation : 

John Oliver, Esq., 


Premier of British Columbia, 
Victoria, B. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Last Sunday night towards Monday morning, 
21st of April, a lot of buildings were burned in 
the Doukhobor colony at Brilliant, namely three 
schools and a small house of mine which was 





built on a rock about two years ago with beau- 
tiful architecture. 

At the time of a. fire I was in the province 
of Alberta and had been informed by Brilliant 
office immediately after which I have returned 
to British Columbia. The indication is that the 
fire took place intentionally therefore I decided, 
dear sir, to inform you more fully regarding 
this matter what is going on in colonies of the 
Christian Community of Universal Brotherhood. 

The spirit of socialism had widely spread in 
Europe, and the American continent in general, 
which passes in to middle perpetual principal 
of barbarity, robbery, and attempt on others’ 
property. 

The Doukhobors came from Russia with good 
principles and absolutely peaceful life, but here 
in Canada under the influence of the different 
character of settlers and circumstances so to 
speak a ‘free life’ a different opinions were 
formed in the Doukhobor Society result qf which 
three parties came out. 

The first party which is under my control 
carries a name of ‘The Christian Community 
of Universal Brotherhood Ltd.’ duly incorporated 
and although with big physical labour yet the 
people of this corporation are getting their sub- 
sistence and are arranging more or less on good 
terms. This party is upkeeping the principle, re- 
ligion and customs which the Doukhobors have 
had in Russia. 

The second party, this is the people who left 
the Doukhobor Society and have accepted the 
homesteads in the province of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and became British subjects. These 
people had commenced to use meat as food, 
drink whiskey, smoke and chew tobacco. Younger 
people have started to buy automobiles, fre- 
quently visiting pool rooms and acquired all the 
corruptive civilized principles. Now this party 
is absolutely ruining in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, leaving their land and are going to pro- 
letariat. It is quite possible that they will be 
good socialists. These are the products of the 
American free spirit. 

The third party, although very small in num- 
ber that left the Doukhobors Society under the 
name ‘Nudes’ are absolutely anarchists ackuowl- 
edging no moral laws, desire to work nothing, 
hatefully looking on all the cultured progressive 
arrangements such as good agriculture, or- 
chards, and general adaptability of agricultural 
improvements. Such party, is under suspicion 
are the ones who is setting fire amongst Douk- 
hobor colonies in British Columbia. I have de- 
cided to bring to your notice and respectfuly ask 
you to remove this party from the nearby Com- 
munity colony settlements, otherwise these peo- 
ple are threatening to start burning up the good 
arrangement as possessed by the Christian Com- 
munity of Universal Brotherhood such as jam 
factory, a factory which makes wooden pipes, 
sawmills, warehouses, and other buildings. If 
the government will not take quick action to re- 
move these people to some other province then 
some night it may happen that they would set a 
fire for hundred thousands of cultured arrange- 
ments. These people under the name of ‘Nudes’ 
have worked out a principle absolutely against 
the cultured arrangements. They understand 
that it was I, Peter Verigin, who had opened 
up the schools in the Doukhobor colonies and 
this is why they have burned my house together 
with the schools as accordingly their belief I 
am working together with the Canadian govern- 
ment. I am very much surprised that the setting 
a fire to the schools had been started sometime 
ago and the government does not take any 
steps what ever in order to punish the guilty 
one’s in this process. 

Now the same party declares and there is 
talk amongst the péople that if the children 
will be taught in the dwelling houses then they 
























also will burn such houses. To my regret I 
must inform you that all the schools at Bril- 
liant will be closed because there isn’t a single 
school that is left unburned. I cannot invite 
the children with school teachers to use the 
dwelling houses with the possible danger that 
these houses will also be burned by ‘Nudes’ and 
if the fire should happen at night time then 
the people that live in houses can be burned. 
Please take the most suitable measures. that 
you can set at earliest convenience. 

There will be about twenty or not more than 
thirty of such people who are living around the 
Community colonies. The government could 
have arranged for them some kind of enterprise 
so they can work and keep themselves by their 
own labour. Just at the present these people 
are causing only a terror on the peaceful dwell- 
ers in the Chrisfian Community colonies. When- 
ever there is a meeting in the Christian Com- 
munity then these ‘Nudes’ are getting in by 
force and are causing disorder, very often they 
are beaten badly for indecent actions, but I 
consider this altogether unlawful. The British 
Columbia government should take more cul- 
tured measures for removing these people from 
the settlement of peaceful inhabitants. If the 
government will appoint and _ inspectorate to 
pick out the ‘Nudes’ or in another words Anar- 
chists I will give exact list of names and sur- 


names of such people. 
I beg to remain with the hope that you will 


take quick action on my report. 
Respectfully ‘yours, 
(Signed) PETER VERIGIN, 
President. 

Thus the last of the schools in the community have 
been destroyed. The patient efforts of the education- 
al authorities of British Columbia to see that the 
children of the community shall enjoy the benefits 
of education as we conceive it have been frustrated. 
Feter Verigin professes disapproval of the act and 
lays the blame on ‘The Nudes’, those fanatical mem- 
bers of the society who at intervals have achieved 
notoriety for themselves and the rest. The extent 
of his enthusiasm for education I would not venture 
to appraise; his remark regarding the ‘corruptive 
civilized principles’ would appear to indicate his ad- 
herence to the earlier official attitude of the society 
that education is a dangerous thing, teaching men 
to kill one another and to avoid the simple life of 
healthful toil and brotherly love. I well recall the 
challenge flung at me after a long discussion with 
one of the leading members of the society. He of- 
fered to place a group of farm-trained Doukhobor 
children in competition with a group of school- 
trained Canadian children, the test being one of 
eharacter and intelligence, not mere book-learning. 
and he was confident that the decision would be 
with the Doukhobor system of education. And |] 
am free to confess, having seen what has been ac- 
complished by these people, and knowing something 
of the defects of our own system, notably its sep- 
aration from the every-day life of the people, that 
my confidence in the results of such a test was not 
as strong as it might have been. 

It is clear, however, that the society has not been 
able to maintain its ideals. Peter Verigin has ap- 
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pealed for the protection of the state against trou- 
blesome elements among his own people. The appeal 
cannot be refused. In 1901, the Minister of Jus- 
tice was able to tell the Parliament of Canada that 
‘not a single offence had been committed by the 
Doukhobors; they were law-abiding, and if good 
conduct was a recommendation, they were good im- 
migrants’, Something, whether their Canadian 
environment, their communistic theories, or their 
leaders, has served to corrupt this unique people, so 
admired by Tolstoi and the Society of Friends. In- 
cendiarism and terrorism cannot be tolerated, how- 
ever solemn our obligations were to grant a perse- 
cuted people full liberty if they migrated from Rus- 
sia to Canada. And when the state intervenes, as 
it must intervene, it should be able to insist that all 
the children of the community, not a few as in the 
past, girls as well as boys, should have the privilege 
of an education which, while embracing the best 
features of our own system, will take into account 
the many excellent ideas of the society, notably the 
hatred of war and the belief in the virtue of manual 
labour. 





Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire to se- 
cure a freer and more informed discussion of public ques- 
tions. Discussion is invited on editorials or articles ap- 
pearing in the magazine, or on any other matters of poli- 
tical or artistic interest. Conciseness, point, and good 
nature must be asked of correspondents, who should con- 
fine themselves to 400 words. The Editors are not re- 
sponsible for matter published in this column. 


The Hart House Theatre 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuM. 
Sir: 

After following the decline of Hart House Theatre for 
some four years, one is bound to appreciate the out- 
spoken stand taken by Miss Gladys Wookey in the June 
issue of THE CANADIAN ForuM; I should like to point 
out what may reasonably be considered as the source of 
all the difficulty. 

It seems to me unreasonable to expect a much more 
positive stand as regards drama to be taken by such a 
heterogeneous group as the Syndics must be. They are 
not by any means a unity, either in experience in the- 
atricals or in the arts generally; yet every play must 
pass this body before it may be produced in Hart House; 
there is no wonder that the plays finally done make such 
a poor show. Judging by the general flabbiness of muscle 
apparent in the programme and its changes of this last 
year, the accusation goes home. Naturally one does not 
desire to find fault with good intentions and high aspira- 
tions; but one does feel that efficiency is sacrificed in 
dividing the authority among so many who are all s0 
much concerned with the power of fine drama to be up- 
lifting. 

I feel sure that the box-office attitude is unnecessary. 
Money is spent much more lavishly on clothes than is 
at all necessary. We don’t need nor want all the costume 
plays we have had this year; more attention to serious 
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modern drama might have a good effect in reducing ex- 
pense and increasing prestige. 

And after all, we may be unfortunate in having all the 
fine ‘stunts’ at our disposal; we become immediately a 
training school for the professional, and the beautiful 
creature who goes to New York becomes more of a credit 
to us than any of the fine work we might have done. 

We are to have more comedy, I hear; which is not a 
good sign. Comedy is apt to be the last resort of the 
man who is losing his power; and Hart House is a little 
too close to the vulgar to be quite satisfying in this re- 
spect. Even if the sort of people who like comedy for 
its own sake were quite the audience desired, one re- 
members Plato’s, ‘The Comedian and his audience drag 
each other down’. 

In short, the lack is the lack of a single free spirit; an 
inevitable defect as long as the theatre remains under 
present control. Until this is remedied we can only con- 
sider ruefully the resort of Father William: 

‘Don’t give yourself airs! 

Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff? 

Be off; or I’ll kick you downstairs.’ 

I remain, yours truly, 
N. P. H. Brown. 
University College, 
Toronto. 


Secession—a Correction 
To the Editor, THE CANADIAN ForRUM,. 


Sir: 


I spent a very pleasant evening with Mr. Bourassa yes- 
terday, during the course of which we discussed the manu- 
script of my article on ‘Secession’. 

He declared that I was both inaccurate and unjust in 
the part where I suggested the possibilty of circumstances 
arising under which the people of Quebec might accept 
the leadership of the Separatists with something like un- 
animity. 

He insisted most strongly that under no conceivable 
circumstances could the French Canadians be induced to 
accept, with anything approaching unanimity, the leader- 
ship offered by Abbé Groulx and his collaborators in Notre 
Avenir Politique. 

Yours, etc., 
J. ADDISON REID. 
Montreal, 





The Drag Irons 


by E. J. Pratt 


He who had learned for thirty years to ride 
The seas and storms in punt and skiff and brig, 
Would hardly scorn to take before he died 

His final lap in Neptune’s whirligig. 


But with his Captain’s blood he did resent, 
With livid silence and with glassy look, 

This fishy treatment when his years were spent, 
To come up dead upon a grapnel hook. 








A School in Grain Country 
by Millicent Payne 


RAIN COUNTRY is being slowly built upon 
(; foundations of adventure, hope, and ambition; 

they are not all laid yet; day after golden day 
in the sunny school-room, high on the river bank, one 
can hear the hammer of determination ring upon the 
nails of effort, as the strong base for a future mighty 
country is fitted together. They are not all children 
who come to the school, nor are they all of British 
blood ; the country to come will be compact of many 
stocks, many creeds, many traditions, but its com- 
mon basis is that driving desire for better things, 
which, properly controlled and directed, could lead 
to the Utopia of which they all dream, but vision of 
which is so often obscured by the shadows of less 
worthy pursuits. 

Dimytro is lame; one leg has been withered since 
he was a baby and he walks with a crutch. ‘Infantile 
paralysis’, you would say, looking at the dangling, 
shrunken leg. But Dimytro says, ‘when I was a small 
baby, before my parents leave Austria, an old bad 
woman looked at me and it dried up then. They be- 
lieve that in my country.’ He is no good on the 
farm, where his father and four sons are taming the 
prairie with a yoke of wheat, so he is sent into Grain 
City to school. By and by he will be a teacher. 

His cousins, Anna and Lena, are at school too; 
they will teach some day; their older sister, Mary, 
is going to teach in April. They live with their 
mother in a little brown shack out at the edge of 
Grain City, in the middle of a great square patch 
of prairie, with houses on the fringe, but a little 
clump of ‘bush’ still in the middle, and a big log to 
which stray horses are chained and impounded in 
summer. Their father is not with them. Anna tells 
you, ‘this is his six year dead’, and she honestly 
thinks it. Only the mother knows how hopeless it 
was to try to trace him after he walked out of that 
other little shack in a tiny place sixty miles away 
and never came back; only the mother knows what 
it has meant to keep even a shack together ; and Lena 
is wonderfully light on her feet, and can help her 
dancing-teacher with the children’s classes now, 
while Anna ‘was taking piano and violin, but she 
don’t have time to practice because of examinations 
in June’. 

Fair and buxom is Sophie—much too matronly 
for the small desk in a first year class-room, but in 
spite of discomfort she plods steadily along, and at 
Christmas moves up into the second year. It was 
not till October that the astounding news came: 
‘Sophie is married to Peter in third year, and they 
have a little daughter three years old!’ Such, how- 
ever, is the case. Ukrainian girls marry young. 
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Sephie is nineteen now; Peter, as small and dark as 
she is big and fair, is a good deal older, and has been 
out teaching in a prairie school on a permit. Am- 
bition brings them both into Grain City to study, 
with the hope of future teaching. Different surnames 
in school give no clue as to their relationship, and 
they are seldom seen together, but though Sophie 
walked down with the girls and Peter with the boys 
when a theatrical company one afternoon presented 
the play they are studying, the first entr’acte dis- 
closed them faithfully side by side. 

Mr. Grunbach is stout, grey and past fifty. <A 
Mennonite, he has farmed, raised a family of sons, 
end also taught on a permit. Now, his family some- 
how launched, he wishes to improve his position, and 
works side by side with children who left the Publie 
School a little over two years ago. Mr. Black is in 
his class too. At thirty-five he decided that a com- 
mercial traveller’s life was not promising enough for 
him, so, as a necessary first step towards the Bar, he 
eame back to school. How these men—and the two 
Great War veterans also in their class—must grudge 
time necessarily spent in disciplining the riotous 
youths taking life so irresponsibly beside them! 

But Mrs. Bridge is almost sixty, with a daughter 
well established as a teacher! She, herself, after be- 
ing widowed, found life empty and heroically re- 
solved on a university course as a panacea! Her first 
year, however, was too much for her, and she is back 
in school, endeavouring to collect a few more credits, 
with the undaunted intention of going back in the 
fall. Gray-haired she may be, but of a quenchless 
spirit. The late-comers at this school are kept in for 
a whole hour for every minute they are behind time 
and one day not long ago, a teacher passing the de- 
sention room at 5 p.m. was amazed to see Mrs. Bridge, 
spectacles on the end of her nose, absorbedly doing 
iessons with the rest. 

‘What’s the idea?’ 

‘Well, when I asked her, as a matter of form for 
the sake of the youngsters, why she was late, she 
said, ‘‘No reason at all, ’eept I live too near the 
school maybe. I guess I’d better stay in too’’!’ 

And there she was. 

Jack’s only fifteen, but has the height and build 
of a grown man. His health is poor, his mouth is 
weak, and he has appealing gray eyes, but they ap- 
pealed for mercy a little too often when homework 
was not done and enquiries had to follow. Like 
many another boy and girl, he boards in Grain City 
and has no relatives near; his father is dead, and his 
mother is a Red Cross nurse in a Soldier Settlement 
two hundred miles north and thirty miles from a 
railroad. People who let rooms in Grain City do not 
often trouble about the children under their roof 
except when a cheque is overdue, and energetic older 
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companions who had jobs and didn’t have homework, 
who insisted that he go to shows and parties and 
smoke cigarettes with them, were ruining that boy’s 
health. If he were asked each morning whether he 
had stayed in the night before, he would say ‘yes’, 
with truth, but that vigilance once relaxed, he fell 
away just as surely as the sun shines. His mother 
knows his weakness, but has to work far away for 
them both—and there are thirty-nine others in his 
class for whose progress his teacher is responsible. 

Jim’s father is American, but things didn’t go 
well in the States, so he came north into Grain Coun- 
try. Life here proved not much easier, and Jim had 
to work in the summer to get money for books and 
board in the winter, because there wasn’t any High 
School where he lived. He taught for two years in a 
prairie school ‘only ten miles out of town’, and man- 
aged to save enough to come into Grain City after 
Christmas and work for a first class. Then he will 
teach till next Christmas, and after that complete his 
Normal training; then teach again and work at a 
correspondence course for a university degree till 
there is enough money to keep him at a University 
for two years. 

Meanwhile, he has a violin which he loves, and 
which already, after a little haphazard instruction 
from ‘a fellow in our town who knows quite a bit 
about music’, he ean make it throb and respond to 
his thought and touch. How ean he afford money for 
lessons or time for practice? He doesn’t know. Per- 
haps it will never come. ‘My dad ought to have been 
an architect, not a farmer’, he said onee, in an illum- 
inating moment. The foundations of Grain Country 
are cemented by much sacrifice of the artistic spirit. 

At the end of term, the teacher took a gramophon« 
to school, as lessons were quite impossible in the last 
week, when half the population of the school was 
working in stores downtown because of the Christ- 
mas rush. The classes listened, with varying response, 
o a varied collection of records, varying from the 
‘“‘Clock-Store’, received with unfailing enthusiasm, 
to Siegfried’s ‘Funeral March’, which only puzzled 
those whom it did not bore. The teacher stood by the 
window, and saw the wide Saskatchewan River eurv- 
ing and gleaming and winding away to the north- 
east, far out of Grain City into the white and frozen 
plains of Grain Country. With this huge sweep of 
country in mind, she took up Chaliapin’s record of 
the song of the Volga Boatmen, and told the class 
what it was. 

‘Now the Volga is a broad river flowing through 
wide plains’, she said. ‘Shut your eyes and imagine 
a boat full of men swinging round that bend in our 
river and floating down past the C.P.R. bridge and 
away out of sight.’- So the music began in an utterly 
still room. Not a head was raised from the shielding 











thunder past the very windows and die away down 
the river. Only when the last note had vanished in 
the distance, did eyes open, and a quick request came 
in many whispers—‘ Play it again.’ ‘It’s in Russian’, 
the teacher said. ‘I can’t tell you what it means.’ 

‘Oh’, came a voice, ‘Anna Winisky speaks Rus- 
sian’, and they all looked expectantly at the short 
dark girl with the vivid colouring, wearing a wide 
scarlet skirt, and a black velvet coatee with a white 
blouse under it. But Anna’s eyes were brimming; 
she half smiled and began to say something, but sud- 
denly, the dark head dropped to the desk again. 
‘they all seemed to understand and asked no more, 
while Chaliapin sang again for his sister in Grain 
Country. 





Two Poems 
by Lyon Sharman 


Convalescence 


I shall with lifted head 
Enjoy life rarely, 

Proud that on this white bed 
I faced Death fairly 

And was not craven. 


Why do we slander him? 
Death feels no rancor. 
My sails he’ll neatly trim 
And come to anchor 
In some blue haven. 


Recovery 


I travelled underneath a cloud 
That flurried through the skies; 
I feared it not, until I saw 
The trouble in your eyes. 


I travelled into such a murk 

As turned all light to dim; 
The only thing I saw at all 

Was your face drawn and grim. 


I travelled on into the dark; 
It was no light of day 

By which I saw your mouth, set tight, 
Your back that turned away. 


I travel now in pure sunlight, 
That seems to shine by grace 

Of the superior radiance 
Smiling in your face. 
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arms on the desks, as the grand sweet voice seemed to 








Growth 


by K. H. Broadus 


I. The Jealous 
Man 


| married young and took my wife to the North. 
More fool I! 

What does she care for the shouldering field 
Turned green by the summer sun, 

The yellow of autumn wheat, 

The fight and the dream and the hope, 

For the self that said, 

‘Take your time. 

‘What does the young crop matter 

‘When wheat will sell at half of nothing a bushel? 
‘Win the ground... .’ 

She hates the winter nights 

When the northern sky breaks mad in pallid flame. 
And I gave her a home! 


Woman 


The North is a woman 

Who steals you away from me. 

You are hers 

hrough the sweating day; 

And at night you stretch beside me 
Blind to my youth. 

She took you and left the worn-out shell 
Of the man who used to love me. 

Can’t you leave your farm 

And be young once more? 


Il. Heritage 
We never had a child, 
Rut each year I reap grain, 
Fat and golden, 
The fruit of travail; 
And my wife plants a garden, 
Young flowers gay at the door of our shack. 
But the farm life takes 
Tts toll of her—— 
And who will crop the land 
When we are dead? 


Ill. The Heirs 


Jim died in June, 
Hard-faced as the rocks that marked his fences, 
And we buried him on a hill that fronts the river. 
Over his head the loud trees shrill 

And hide him with cones and needles. 

Driving rains from the North 

Drip through the leaking roof of his empty shack. 
Flay the hill where he lies, 

And flatten the pile of earth that covers him. 

But the grain he sowed stands green 

On the river-flats below .... 

The Swede and I will reap it for our horses. 












On The Nadowessi Road 


by J. D. Robins 


$G ram he, ‘‘Mind Your Eye is a very queer 

name’’: 

Says I, ‘‘Mind yer eye, it’s a queer way tt 
came, 

So we’ll call it Mind Your Eye, Jog Along’’. 

‘Giddy ap ‘there, Prince, straighten out that there 
doubletree.—‘‘So we’ll call it Mind Your Eye, Jog 
Along’’.—Slide along, Prince.’ 

The horses, their coats white with hoar frost, 
snort, try to shake their heads free from the choking 
tang of zero air rapidly inhaled and breathed out 
avain like pulsing steam exhausts. The broad run- 
ners groan and screek along the gleaming, polished 
sleigh track beneath their load of maple and birch 
cordwood. . The lines are loosely half-hitched over 
a front upright of the rack, and the driver walks, 
now beside the horses or the load, now behind. 
Fine frost particles are dancing in the sunlit morn- 
ing air. The teamster pulls his fur cap well over 
his ears, gingerly releases an icicle from the care. 
fully kept sandy moustache that curls abeve the 
laughing mouth, and then resumes his singing. 

Just at the Gravel Cemetery another woodsman, 
coming from Pennysmith way, swings round the 
corner to the Nadowessi Road and joins the cord- 
wood hauler. Both men are wearing the ordinary 
black mackinaw suits of the North Shore. Both 
wear with the oil-tanned shoepacs the long German 
socks, pulled up over the trousers and fastened just 
below the knees by means of tasselled drawstrings. 
But the man from Pennysmith way, smooth-shaven. 
dark, and sullen-eyed, offers a strong contrast, both 
in build and expression, to the slender, ruddy- 
cheeked teamster. 

The latter stops his singing and stares a moment 
at his new companion, surprise and an obscure 
something else of distrust, maybe, or dislike, flitting 
across his open face. He greets cheerily enough. 
however. 

‘’Lo, Pete. Where you been keepin’ yourself? 
I ain’t saw you in a dog’s age.’ 

‘Oh, I was teamin’ in Michigan, in Brimley.’ 

‘You was, eh?’ 

‘ra? ' 

The two trudge on for a while in silence. The 
cordwood teamster threshes his arms violently 
around his shoulders and. kicks his toes against the 
sleigh runners. The man called Pete watches him 
with a clumsy furtiveness, as if he were burdened 
with an undared question. Under this scrutiny the 


teamster grows uncomfortable. 

*So you was at Brimley, eh?’ he repeats. 
job?’ 

‘“You’re damn shootin’ it was!’ replies Pete, with 


‘Good 
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the instinctive insistence of all lumbermen on the 
superlative excellence of the jobs they have had in 
other places. ‘I druv fhe best matched span 0’ sor- 
rels you ever laid eyes on, an’ I only had to make 
three trips on a three mile haul.—An’ every month 
I pulls down my three bucks more’n any other 
teamin’ son of a hound in camp.’ 

‘Ya?’—The cordwood teamster is noted at Na- 
dowessi Bay for the intangible neatness of his in- 


credulities.—‘What’d you quit for? Gang _ too 
rough ?’ 

If Pete understands the tone he gives no sign of 
doing so. 

‘Naw. I wouldn’t take no dirt from the damn 


boss, nor no man, by the Livin’, nor no man!’ 

‘He give you dirt, eh?’ " - 

‘Ya. I tuk a chain to the nigh horse one day, an’ 
the damn fool boss come snoopin’ around.’ 

‘An’ he give you a callin’ down, eh?’ 

‘Ya, an’ I told him he could ‘go plump to hell. 
An’ then I makes him gimme my time.—An’ by the 
bald headed Harry, I tuk it out on that bleedin’ 
horse the next mornin’ before I left.’ 

‘Ya, I bet you done that li’l thing all right, all 
right.—Giddy ap Prinee, you ol’ glue plant you, er 
T’ll skin you alive.’ 

Prince snorts his nostrils free of congealing 
breath again and cocks an ear forward impudently. 
The teamster turns to find Pete’s sullen gaze again 
fixed on him. This time, however, it is Pete who 
speaks, with too ostentatious carlessness. 

‘Been out to the Bay lately?’ 

The teamster smiles, a little, malicious smile. 

‘Ya, las’ Sunday.’ 

‘How was things?’ 

‘Oh, same ol’ Bay. Dance at Neil’s camp Wednes- 
day night: Joe Sullivan got a coupla fingers took 
off in the sawmill on the edger: the Anderson kids 
has got mumps an’ Anderson’s wife’s got twins. 
An’ las’ Sat’day——’ 

Pete interrupts fiercely. 

‘I s’pose the hull damn ecaboodle is down on me.’ 

‘Well now—what about?’ The teamster pauses, 
tantalizingly, effectively. 

‘Oh, I heerd,’ says Pete. ‘I heerd in Paniting 
how that old fool uncle o’ mine had went an’ kicked 
the bucket the day after I left him.—An’ I knowed 
they’d lay it to me somehows an’ say I vamoosed. 
So help me, I never knowed a thing about it. So 
help me God Almighty.’ 

His voice has grown hoarse, and he takes off a mitt 
tc drag his coat sleeve across his perspiring fore- 
head. The other watches him coolly. 

‘They was some kinda whispers when you didn’t 
show up fer the buryin’,” says the teamster. 

‘I didn’t know nothin’ bout the old skunk 





eroakin’ till I heerd in Paniting as he was planted. 
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Camp Porch 


A BRUSH DRAWING 
by 
DAVID B, MILNE, 


The original of this reproduction is drawn with a dry brush in four colours, black, brown, olive- 
green, and gray-blue, and conveys a delicate impression of the full colour of nature. The forms are sug- 
gested with equal simplicity, without shadow, in a loose, rough outline, and with no exact detail. The 
merit of the composition is obvious in its rhythm of line and its diminishing combination of broad, simple 


open spaces with small and intricate ones. 
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1 heerd it at the Commercial. The feller sez——’ 

‘Ya’, interrupts the teamster, ‘I told ’em you’d 
‘a’ came back if you’d ’a’ knowed the fac’s.’ 

The blithe music of bells tinkles warningly be- 
hind. The two men move aside to allow a cutter 
joad of laughing, hugely muffled school children to 
pass, 

‘Hey there! Your nose is gettin’ nipped’, the 
driver calls out to the teamster, who grins and 
scoops up snow to rub on the frozen tip. The 
iaughter and jingling fade into the sparkling dis- 
tance ahead. 

‘Sure I would!’ cries Pete eagerly, ‘seein’ the ola 
slobberer was the only kin I got an’ him me the 
same.—He give me dirt, an’ that’s why I beat it.’ 

*Ya, I jus’ knowed it was somepem like that,’ 
says the teamster, soothingly, eneouragingly. ‘So he 
didn’t treat you white neither eh?’ 

‘White!—It was that old two-faced sneak that 
sot the Bay agin me, I tell you. Him with his 
eoody goody ways, an’ him a lettin’ on how much 
he was doin’ fer me, I bet, an’ how much I was 
beholden to him, the damn old snivellin’ shyster. Hx 
was always workin’ agin me behin’ my back.’—He 
looked quickly at the teamster again, and went on 
more quietly. ‘This feller told me the old man 
must ’a’ fell agin somepem an’ stunned hisself an’ 
then froze.’ 

‘Who was this feller that knowed all about it so 
much?’ asks the teamster, abruptly. 

‘Huh? Who was he?’ Pete fumbles a moment, 
then continues sullenly, ‘I don’t mind who the hell 
it was.’ 

‘Kinda funny,’ commented the teamster, reflective 
ly. ‘We heerd it somepem like that, too, but your 
man must ’a’ been stewed and got it twisted some.’ 

‘Wh—what?’ stammers Pete, wiping his brow 
again. 

The teamster, the refinement of cruelty in his de- 
liberation, bites off a leisurely chew of tobacco be- 


fore replying. 


‘Ya. The old man fell an’ stunned hisself, but 
he didn’t freeze.’ 
‘Wh—what?’ stammers Pete again. ‘He—he 


didn’t freeze?’ 


‘Nope. The McCullough boys found him before 
he quite friz.’ 
‘Found him before he——? An’ e wasn’t dead?’ 


, 


‘Nope, he wasn’t dead, an’ he told ’em—— 
“What'd he tell ’em, the old devil?’ Fury burns 
dull in his eyes and keeps his tone low. ‘The old 
liar, I knowed he’d knife me. What’d he tell ’em?’ 
‘He told ’em,’ says the teamster slowly, spitting 
accurately into the front ecalk mark of a _ horse’s 
tvack, ‘he told ’em he must ’a’ fell agin’ the clevis 
of the doubletrees. An’ he said you set off for 
Paniting ’bout an hour an’ a half before he done it.’ 
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‘The hell he did!’ The exclamation escapes Pete 
involuntarily. ‘Then he ain’t dead.’ 

‘Ya, he’s dead all right,’ says the teamster. ‘J 
was goin’ on to tell you he died last week with in- 
f’ammation of the lungs.’ 

‘Well, I’m damned.’ But the inappropriateness 
of relief strikes Pete, and he hastens to add, ‘If I’d 
2’ knowed it, I’d ’a’ come back to take care of the 
ald hunk o’ cheese.’ 

‘Sure,’ says the teamster, cordially. 
you would uv.’ 

‘Why sure I would!’ cries Pete once more, en- 
couraged. ‘You know me, you know damn well | 
would uv.—Anyways, I’m goin’ out to the Bay to- 
morrow an’ kinda straighten up the poor old fool’s 
shack some, an’ I guess I’ll hit up Neil for a job on 
the sleigh haul drivin’ team.’ 

‘Whoa!’ orders the teamster sharply, and the 
horses come to a stop. Then he turns and faces 
Pete directly. ‘Pete, all of us boys in Nadowessi 
Bay has got a notion, the same notion you has, that 
the old man was an awful liar, ’specially when he 
vot old an’ foolish. An’ havin’ that notion, if I 
was you, I’d stay away from the Bay for the next 
oh, say seventy-five years, till they forgit what a 
liar he was.—An’ if I was you, I’d clear out of here. 
right out of Canady, an’ back to Michigan.—An’ I 
roves, seconded by that there old four-flushin’ imi- 
tation of a horse, that there Prince, that you do it 
before I gets this here load of ecordwoecd druv into 
Paniting.—So long, Pete.—Giddy ap there, Charlie, 
Giddy ap.’ 


‘I knowed 


Prince. 





Our Musical Public 
by Ernest -MacMillan 


Our active interest in music is wide-spread and 
growing. Choirs, choruses, quartettes, orchestras, 
light opera, all are there. Does this make us a 
musical nation? That is the question which Dr. 
Ernest MacMillan turns over in his mind in the fol- 
lowing article. There is no one better fitted to 
speak. He has wide experience as a choirmaster and 
organist; he is one of our two or three composers; 
cud he is a conductor of the highest ability. 


HE noun should, perhaps, have been plural, 
T for there are here, as_ elsewhere, several 

musieal publics. Few of the devotees of 
Dame Clara Butt or Madame Galli Curei are 
likely to storm the box office on the occasion of a 
eoneert by the London String Quartette; the Bach 
lover may be astonished, but he will hardly be 
charmed, by Mr. Ignaz Friedman’s rendering of 
the Tannhauser Overture or Mr. Moritz Rosenthal’s 
amazing transcription of Fledermaus. We have 
among our connoisseurs those who think of musical 


A 
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nistory as beginning with Debussy, and also those 
who think of it as ending with Brahms. We have 
chose who dislike Wagner because there is too much 
sex in his music (whatever this may mean), and 
those whd enjoy him for the same reason. We have 
the collector of old musicians—the man who can 
tell you everything about Ockeghem, Robert Fayr- 
fax, and Luigi Rossi in their respective centuries; 
aiso the collector of the latest celebrities—the Bela 
Bartoks and the Kaikhosru Sorabjis. We have 
the pianist who will play nothing more ‘showy’ than 
Schumann, and the pianist who will play nothing 
less so than Godowsky; we have the earnest stu- 
dent who thinks that except a man believe in strict 
ecunterpoint he cannot be saved, and the more rev- 
olutionary type who claims that, if he discard the 
‘igured bass, he cannot be damned. And finally, we 
have that unknown quantity, the ‘man in the street’. 
In fact we have a very interesting publie. 

But it is a limited public. Two or three per cent. 
of the population is probably a generous estimate 
of the number that serves to keep music alive; in 
Toronto, for example, some ten thousand concert- 
goers absorb a considerable quantity of musical 
nourishment annually, but one soon learns to recog- 
nize the same faces which appear and re-appear as 
the season progresses. Outside this circle is the 
mass of those to whom ‘popular’ musie and dance- 
music are synonymous, and ‘classical’ music means 
the ‘Sextet from Lucia’, Rachmaninoff’s ‘Prelude’, 
and ‘The Rosary’. And even within the ecirele, the 
great majority concern themselves less with the musi¢ 
than with the quality of the performance. The 
average student in our music-schools, for instance, 
often displays sound critical judgment on the sub- 
ject of a performance (particularly with regard to 
technical points) without having an opinion of any 
kind regarding the quality of the music, other than 
a general expression of like or dislike. This is cer- 
tainly putting the cart before the horse, but it is a 
natural result of laying stress on musical training, 
rather than on musical education. 

Can Canada be made a singing nation? That is 
the central problem for all concerned in musical ed- 
uecation, Can we make music less of a ‘stunt’ and 
more of a hobby? In short, can the average man 
cr woman be brought to lose that self-conscious- 
ness that is only too painfully evident whenever he 
or she is expected to sing or play, as well as that 
air of polite but grim determination to be cultured 
at all costs which is apt to appear when some one 
else is ‘educating him up’ to ‘musical appreciation’. 
The term ‘highbrow’ is used in at least two differ- 
ent senses; used in one sense, it only means, as Sir 
Henry Hadow puts it, a person who has the fore- 
head of a man, and not that of a monkey; used in 
the other sense, it means a person to whom an ac- 
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guaintance with the arts and sciences is a matter 
of pride rather than of enjoyment. Musical educa- 
tion, like every other kind of education should aim 
at developing the first type, and of freezing out the 
second. 

The process must, of course, begin with the chil- 
dren. This is a platitude nowadays, and no doubt 
many of the hopes of our present-day educational- 
ists are doomed to disappointment; for most of the 
effects of early education are liable to be lost if the 
environment is unfavourable in later years. But 
the singing habit among children is unquestionably 
growing, and in many parts of the country they are 
singing good music. There are, however, still 
places in Canada where children literally do not 
know how to sing a tune. Children come up for 
piano examinations and play their little ‘pieces’— 
often very nicely, and almost always very conscien- 
tiously—but in any ear test which involves using 
their voices it is only too evident that they never 
have known what it is to sing a tune for the fun of 
it. I have found this to be the case in many small 
places on the prairies, and I could not help feeling 
what a difference the singing Habit would make in 
what must be a drab and monotonous life. But in 
many of the large centres the case is very differ- 
ent; public schools produce excellent choirs, in 
which the young folks have learned to sing with 
good tone and rhythm without losing any of the en- 
joyment. They are always the keenest competitors 
at competitive festivals, and incidentally can give 
many of their elders a lesson in sportsmanship. On 
the other hand, the kind of thing that children sing 
in some of our Sunday Schools is deplorable; there 
is no reason why children should sing bad musie on 
Sunday and good musie during the rest of the week, 
and it is time that the churches awoke to their re- 
sponsibility in the matter. The idea of ‘heartiness’ 
is very much overdone; it usually means shouting 
and jiggy rhythms. 

The gramophone is an increasingly important fae- 
tor in our musical life and presents boundless possi- 
bilities. The very impersonality of it may tend, in 
the long run, to draw the attention of the listener 
from the performance to the music itself, but on the 
cther hand it may tend to discourage individual ef- 
fort. A serious defect is its tendency to develop 
an exclusive taste for musical tit-bits, and a distaste 
for extended works. The longest record can be 
played in a very few minutes, and even when a large 
work is given, it is either cut or interrupted. Of 
course mechanically made music is bound to make 
the development of a national folk-song impossible 
--if, indeed, there was ever any chance of it. Folk- 
lore will never grow in a city-made civilization; we 
have as substitutes jazz and the latter-day mythology 
known as the comic strip, which (whatever may be 
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said for them on other scores) are in their origin 
and essence commercial. 
The effects of the competitive festival movement 
are difficult to estimate. In Canada it is the West, 
and especially the prairie provinces, which has 
given the lead, though the Welsh communities in 
Ontario commenced organizing Eisteddfodds many 
years ago. Judging by the experience of the last 
two years, Toronto is slow in grasping the idea; au- 
diences have been sparse and deficits heavy. It 
would be a great pity if the idea were dropped at 
this juncture, for the competitive festival has been 
productive of excellent results wherever it has been 
given a reasonable chance. At first, perhaps, it may 
magnify the idea of a performance in the mind of 
the competitor, but as time goes on, students realize 
that it does not do to ‘put on airs’, and that, on the 
contrary, the best performance in the eyes of the 
judges will in most eases be the one which sounds 
most natural, and which shows most musical instinct. 
This is particularly so with regard to singing; young 
singers who adopt the right mental attitude will 
have their eyes opened to many things which they 
may have overlooked. The competition movement 
is not designed for the professionals; it is for the 
musical public as a whole, and those: who fail to 
attend the competitions are not only neglecting a 
cause which may be of great benefit to the commun- 
ity, but are also missing a great deal of enjoyment. 
With regard to public concerts, the musical pub- 
lie is sometimes most unaccountable. Of course it 
is largely ruled by names—this, by the way, being 
one of the reasons for high prices; to work up pop- 
ular interest requires an expensive advertising cam- 
paign, and the entrepreneur must allow a sufficient 
margin to protect himself. Local musicians are 
frequently passed over in favour of those from the 
larger centres, though these may in some eases be 
decidedly inferior. After last season’s concerts, the 
committee of the Mendelssohn Choir was criticized 
in some quarters for their choice of one or two of 
the solo singers, for, it was pointed out, much better 
singers could be found without going outside of To- 
ronto. To my mind the fault in such a ease lies, 
not with the Committee, but with a musical public 
hynotized by the name of New York. In view of this 
state of things an organization responsible for musi- 
cal performances shows sound judgment in taking 
all this into account. We are still at the provincial 
stage in this respect, though there are signs of im- 
provement; certainly we do not wish for any form 
of musical protectionism, but we have not quite shed 
prejudices which set up a sort of preferential tarif 
in favour of foreign goods as such. Our musicians 
in practically every branch of activity are of fin2 
calibre, and would show an instant response if more 
were expected of them. What is lacking, of course, 
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is not praise—there is almost too much of that—but 
understanding. This counts for more, perhaps, in 
the case of one working constantly in one community 
than it does in the case of the cosmopolitan artist. 
The ultimate test of the musical life of a people is 
the amount of musical understanding and judgment 
shown by the great body of music-lovers, combined 
with the quality of its leaders. Beside this, the 
amount spent on concerts and on musical instruction 
is a secondary matter. 

‘I looked for the echo’, says Nietzsche, ‘and heard 
only praise.’ There are, however, echoes, and they 
seem to grow as the years pass. The musician ia 
Canada has no need to feel greatly discouraged. The 
musical public of our young nation is not, perhaps, 
everything that some enthusiastic journalists would 
have us believe, but musical life is anything but 
stagnant and there are comparatively few stubborn 
prejudices to overcome. We lack traditions and 
are apt to gobble down whatever offers itself, but 
presently we may wake up and find that we have 
assimilated more than the pessimists suspected. 





The Bard’s Progress 
by R. K. Gordon 


When first I touched my little lyre 

I sent the rhymes to J. C. Squire; 

To a few friends I gave a hint 

That they might soon see me in print. 
‘It is with very deep regret 

That I return your pretty set 

Of verses.’ That’s what Squire wrote. 
I sent them off by the next boat, 

‘For if the Mercury declines 

Others will gladly take my lines. 

In a few weeks I’m sure I’Il see ’em 
Gracing the Nation-A thenaeum.’ 

They went and came, and I will take 
My oath that even Francis Drake 
Was not at sea as much as they. 
‘Well, there remains the U.S.A.’, 

I said, though feeling rather frantic, 
‘Suppose I give them to the Afélantic?’ 
They came and went, they went and came; 
The editors all seemed the same. 

The postage rates were somewhat less, 
That’s all. ‘I'll try the daily press, 
Risk no more foreign flout and sneer, 
I'll publish and I’ll publish here.’ 

A Toronto daily first I tried, 

And it was with no little pride 

I saw mys)lf at last in print, 
And, though of pay there was no hint, 
The Editor wrote a kindly thing or 
Two in praise of ‘Our New Singer’. 
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The Victim 
by Olaf Olafsen 

HE world had shrunk. Walls grey as the ashes 
T of life penned and menaced. Light, pale and 

grey, crept through the bars of a meagre win- 
dow and etched a sinister pattern on the floor. Jorg 
Jorgessen, slumped forward on an iron bench, 
watched it dully. His head throbbed . . . throbbed. 
It sagged limply on his broad chest, as though the 
vertebrae of his colossal neck had snapped. His great 
hands, rough and blackened with years of toil, hung 
idly between his knees—the red hairs that grew 
thickly on their backs still matted with the coag- 
ulated blood of the man he had killed. Jorg Jorges- 
sen was the victim of a capitalist civilization, but he 
did not know it. The innate simplicity of his prim- 
itive soul looked blankly out of pale blue eyes that 
were opaque with misery. The sunlit fields of his 
native Sweden were very far away. He did not 
know where he was. He did not care. He was sick. 
His soul was sick. Somewhere in the dim recesses 
of his peasant brain he was groping after memory 
that always eluded him. Up to a point he remem- 
bered all, then—darkness! He saw his life in retro- 
spect. The hard years on the soil of his father’s 
fourm ... the farm that would not give enough food 
for all. He thought of the family talks . . . endless 
talks of the future ... of his great resolve... 
the sad parting ... the immigration shed . . . his 
job in the new world. It was a fine job—in the pub- 
lie service! He thought of Helma, his betrothed. 
Helma of the straw coloured braids and the honest 
Slav face. Helma the Finn. He thought of Helma’s 
kitchen anad the good food he had had there... 
of Helma’s boss—the man whose taunts had mad- 
cened him to murder. He was a rich Jew, with a fine 
flat—a fat man with a clean bald head. Jorg re- 
membered well the first time he had seen him. It 
had been the first hot night of the summer, and the 
Jew had come out to Helma’s kitchen to mix him- 
self cocktails from the ice-box ... he had seemed 
surprised to find him there . .. had stared at him 
... had sniffed. ‘Vat are you, hein?’ he had 
asked him, rudely. And he had replied with a simple 
dignity, ‘I am a member of the Federated Brother- 
hood of Metropolitan Scavengers.’ The Jew had 
laughed, noisily! ‘That must be an offal job’, he had 
cried; and had held his fat sides as he shook with 
laughter at some joke beyond Jorg Jorgessen’s un- 
derstanding. Always the Jew had laughed at him 
when he had come out to the kitchen to mix himself 
drinks on the hot summer evenings. ‘How is that 
offal job of yours?’ he would ask with a fat chuckle; 
or ‘That offal job of yours must be fery offal in this 
heat.’ ‘Vell Helma’, he would say, ‘see you don’t 
keep your offal man too late’, and would leave them, 
shaking like a pudding with offensive laughs. Slowly, 
steadily, hatred for the Jew smouldered and’ burned 
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in the breast of the Swede. He came to loathe the 
man, with his jokes that could not be understood, 
but which he vaguely sensed were insults. ‘You must 
have had a bad scare sometime to make your hair so 
white’, the Jew would say. And he would reply 
with an effort, ‘My hair is red—it is the ashes.’ ‘ Vat 
ax. offal pity!’ the Jew would say, and he would stop 
shaking the cocktails and shake himself with laughs. 
And another time he would look hard at his feet 
and exclaim, ‘My, what smart white shoes!’ ‘My 
boots are black’, Jorg would explain. ‘It is the 
ashes.’ And the Jew would say, ‘It is an offal shame’, 
and chuckle till his face became quite red. Jorg was 
proud. He was proud of being a scavenger... 
that was a good name; he loved if, Skavanger! It 
sounded like home. And this capitalist laughed at 
kis honourable work. Jorg was class sensitive and 
resented the insult to the proletariat. The plutocrat 
had the advantage of him. He had no redress. Of 
the people . . . inarticulate . . . he experieneced the 
slow torture of a bull in the arena. He got so that 
he wanted to scream when he heard the word ‘offal’. 
He would wait for that word, and when it inevitably 
came a hot flush of rage would surge over his con- 
sciousness. On a sultry August night the breaking- 
point had come. It had been very hot, and the Jew 
had come out twice to the ice-box. Jorg had trembled 
when he saw his great bulk loom in the doorway; 
but the first time the Jew had said nothing—only 
sniffed in his offensive way. The second time he had 
stopped by Jorg and looked down at him with a sat- 
urnine leer . . . ‘In such a heat!’ he had murmured 
. and sniffed. Jorg broke into a sweat. He felt 
what was coming. It came ‘Offal!’ murmured the 
Jew, ‘Offal!’ At the repetition of that word some- 
thing had snapped in Jorg’s brain. He had leaped 
and struck—blindly, savagely—struck, and struck 
again. All went red... And then he had found 
himself, panting, spent, looking down at something 
that had once been a man... Helma’s white face 
stared from a corner... that Thing would never 
taunt him again... but how get rid of it?... 
Ah, the city incinerator! Ash cans! He went out in- 
to the night and collected three of them... the 
kitchen chopper... the laundry-tubs . . . blood 
... blood . . . scarlet splashed on white! ‘Offal!’ he 
had snarled with grim triumph as he trampled down 
the contents of the last can. And then, as he carried 
it down the back stairs, he had slipped . . . Dark- 
ness! Darkness, pierced by screams—horrible screams 
--high and agonized, shriek upon shriek . . . Walls! 
Walls, grey as ashes. A stern face regarding him 
through a grated door .. . The shrieks were his own 
.. his own. He wet his lips. ‘Where am I?’ he 
ereaked, ‘Where am I?’ ‘You poor fish!’ said the 
warder in a low, treacherous, conservative voice. 
‘Don’t you know you’re a study of realism in a mod- 
ern intellectual magazine ?’ 
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W. H. Hudson 
W. H. Hudson, a Portrait, by Morley Roberts (Dut- 
ton; pp. 310; $5.00). 


Letters from W. H. Hudson, 1901-1922, edited with 
an introduction by Edward Garnett (Dut- 
ton; pp. 295; $7.00). 

These two interesting books enable us to extend 
our study of Hudson’s life and personality beyond 
lis own writings. They are probably the forerun- 
ners of many more, for in Hudson there is added 
to the fascinating mystery of genius, a deliberate 
reticence about both his inner and outer life. He 
iells many things, but withholds many more. He 
was a great destroyer of letters and documents. He 
abhorred dates, and we are told that his reticence 
was so immense that he made false trails to avoid 
being known. He would seem to be a great subject 
for the heroic biographer. 

For his friend, Morley Roberts, however, a biog- 
raphy is impossible. His book is a portrait in the 
modern manner—not a smooth formal likeness made 
to suit the Presentation Committee of a Bird Preser- 
vation Society, but a loose, strong balancing of light 
and shade and color, aiming to suggest, not only 
the normal appearance of the subject, but his many 
shifting moods as well. In fact this Portrait is a 
little too shifting for us. Sometimes it approaches 
the incomprehensibility of the real modernist. The 
painter never seems to have his composition quite 
deeided on, or his picture finished. He moves about 
his subject, speaking constantly of its possibilities 
and adding a touch or changing a tone. He is quite 
aware of this—‘skefeh upon sketch’ is his own de- 
scription—and we would not be ungrateful for the 
beauty and wisdom and analysis of the book. We 
would like to inelude ourselves, when the author 
says, ‘Truly, I write only for those who loved the 
man’, and we can gladly see that his large indefin- 
iteness includes many clear cut details and is, per- 
haps, in itself, the truest indication of the range 
and distinction of his subject. 

The Portrait shows us a most interesting individ- 
ual. Here is the actual author of Green Mansions, 
El Ombu, Nature in Downland, Far Away and Long 
Ago, A Shepherd’s Life—to name a_ few of his 
classics of the open field—the greatest English 
writer on the charm of nature. The romantic dreamer 
and recorder of these books, the friendly comrade 
and contemplator of bird and bush and galloping 
gaucho and little English girl, impresses us as a 
great fellow. And we are not disappointed in the 
‘Portrait’, though a little crotchet sometimes shows 
in the big character. ‘A beautiful big savage and 
genius’, is one of Roberts’ descriptions and these 
might almost be taken as the fundamental construc- 
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tion lines of the Portrait. Hudson is truly a Michel 
Angelo sort of savage—a savage in every good 
sense—the sense of physique, of naturalness, of re- 
serve, of open interest in all things, of simple be- 
liefs, and relish of life. He is shown often against 
the background of a big dingy, London boarding 
house which was kept by his wife, and with a Con- 
rad-like setting of ‘Englishmen from abroad, engin- 
eers and planters, ancient widows and dodderers, 
there sat Hudson, dark, sombre, or suddenly glow 
ing, bitter or humorous, a condor in a little Zoo, with 
Emily his wife at the other end of the long table’. 
Bird images naturally rise in describing Hudson. We 
read that ‘his whole aspect shows the man. It is at 
onee kindly and formidable, like a well trained 
hawk’. Or he goes, ‘flapping along like a great 
eagle, in the old fashioned tail coat he always wore’. 
In speech, he is ‘no phrase-monger, no polisher of 
impromptu epigrams, but lucid and lambent, rather 
than sparkling’, and some of the rapid criss-cross 
character touches show him 
moody as wild April, everything by turns, and 
nothing long ... bitter, then a winged angel 
. speaking beautifully, then strangely, wild- 
ly irritable, affectionate and austere, proud and 
humble, reticent and assertive, unreasonable, 
petulant, contradictious, sane, spacious, mellow 
. . One can’t get at him .. . a strange bitter- 
sweet quality ... behind it all his essential 
bigness, his genius and humor, and although he 
conceals it with feminine perversity, his real 


deep kindness ... all his generosities of word 
and deed done as a matter of course. 


We see much of Hudson in his spells of illness 
caused by an organic heart affection which dark 
ened with tragic melancholy the whole background 
of his life. Illness, poverty, and neglect were a trio 
of constant boarders at Hudson’s house for many 
years, but we realize with Roberts that, ‘Illness did 
not destroy him, rather did it make him what he 
was’, sending him to nature and making the great, 
energetic man ‘a traveler in little things’. Hudson’s 
friends are only shadows in the Portrait, though they 
were many and always increasing, ‘and much miglit 
be said of them, for his sympatheties and interests 
were wide as the sky itself’. We see something of the 
growth of Hudson’s many books, and the Portrait 
might almost be divided in two parts, a ‘still’ picture 
end a ‘motion’ picture, as about half its bulk con- 
sists of recorded conversations with Hudson—not es- 
pecially remarkable, but homely and intimate, and 
affording solid material for building a true idea of 
the man—his wide interests, his sympathetie and 
enquiring mind, his humor, his personal habits, his 
penetrative criticism of books and people. Forty 
years close friendship with such a man imply the 
possession of similar qualities in the friend. Morley 
Roberts’ book shows that he was well worthy of such 
a notable friendship. | 

Garnett’s book is the tribute of another friend, 2 
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collection of letters written by Hudson to Garnett, 
from 1901 to 1922, with a fine graphic summarizing 
sketch of Hudson in the introduction. This book 
corroborates the truth of the Portrait, for it empha- 
sizes the many-sidedness of Hudson by showing him 
from a different point of view. He is, in general, a 
kinder and politer man in the letters, and, as Garnett 
says, ‘They illustrate in special his wide literary out- 
look’. Hudson is instructive and attractive when, 
with ‘his dark rich glance, and his triumphant rising 
inflexions of tone’, he takes up Doughty or D. H. 
Lawrnee or Amy Lowell. And his criticisms have 
often a sharp spice of character in them when they 
are made emphatically in opposition to Garnett. 
There was nothing too new or strange for such an old 
man as this. Many of the letters are only the little 
how-do-you-do’s of correspondence, but if read with 
the big ones they help make the man. ‘I loved him’, 
says Garnett, ‘for his bigness of nature, for his warm 
and tender heart, for his passionate intensity, for his 
capriciousness, but beyond this I took pure aesthetic 
delight in his character.” We are glad that he has 
given us the opportunity to share these with him. 
J. E. H. MacDonatp 


Memory 
Theories of Memory, by Beatrice Edgell (Oxford: 
pp. 174; $2.25). 

In choosing the problem of Memory for her sub- 
ject Miss Edgell was aware that she undertook a task 
which has attracted, and perhaps baffled, the great- 
est thinkers of all ages. As regards the history of 
the subject, the writer limits herself to an outline 
‘from Hobbes to Spencer’, a method which saves 
space, but also destroys the perspective and does 
some injustice to the ancients. Hobbes, as quoted on 
page 53, was copying his own translation of Aristotle, 
and Hume fell back upon the same source when he 
propounded the familiar laws of association, though 
he seems to have had some independent views on the 
sienificance of cause and effect. But we need not 
emphasize these minor limitations, for the essay is 
brief and its main concern is with the most modern 
theories. 

The reader who is fond of philosophical excur- 
sions, but not addicted to more strenuous forms of 
reflection, will probably find that the easiest ap- 
proach to the subject is through the works of Samuel 
Butler. In his work on Life and Habit (1877) and 
en Unconscious Memory (1880), Butler, at first un- 
wittingly and later with explicit knowledge, followed 
in a general way the views of Hering. In 1870, as 
our author tells us, Hering read a paper ‘On Mem- 
ory as a Universal Function of Organized Matter’ 
Thereby ‘he made Memory a biological problem, and 
such it has remained’. This is the keynote of the 
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modern treatment of the subject. Abandoning meta- 
physics and the doctrine of faculties, modern writers 
heve restated the whole problem as a question of re- 
tention; memory is then to be defined as the reten- 
tion or persistence of something imparted to an or- 
ganism by any kind of stimulus. This formula cer- 
tainly widens the ‘outlook, for the term memory 
must then be used for any act in which the ‘past’ 
is effective, and some accordingly extend the idea 
indefinitely. We may ignore the extremists who in- 
clude such doubtful cases as the tendency of a piece 
of paper to retain the crease once given it. <A 
more exciting aspect of the question is brought to 
light when we follow Butler and some of his con- 
temporaries into the problems of heredity. Are we 
to regard the tendency of organisms to reproduce 
types as in some sense a ‘memory’ or racial habit? 

We may resent this effort to entrap our imagin- 
ations, but we cannot refuse to believe that in some 
cases the organism seems to have a kind of fixed im- 
petus, that instincts seem to spring from some or- 
ganic tendency, and what we usually call ‘memory’ 
may be only a ‘special case’ of the wider law. Semon 
has attained fame by an elaboration of a similar 
idea. Bergson has distinguished two memories, one 
akin to habits of the organism and the other to our 
consciousness of our own persistent unity. If this 
does not greatly illuminate the subject it serves to 
‘make the darkness visible’, as Milton might have 
vaid. It also serves to make two problems out of one 

The idealistic or speculative treatment stands 
in sharp opposition to the views of the Behaviorists. 
These persons are actuated by a kind of desperate 
positivism; they acknowledge almost no machinery 
of explanation but what is comprised in the formula 
of stimulus and response. This assumes, tacitly or 
explicitly, that the psychologist need not worry him- 
self about any vague entity called consciousness; he 
need only consider the objective facts, the pure ‘be- 
havior’. There is a sense in which this attitude is 
beth true and valuable. A person who acts different- 
lv on different occasions may be described as ac- 
quiring facility, and, so far as an observer notes the 
difference, he may record nothing but the degrees of 
facility. This is the practical outcome of learning by 
repetition. It is also possible to say that if we meet 
a person and recognize him as a person whom we 
met last year, our state of mind is no more than an 
integration of experiences and a present sense of 
femiliarity. But does this explain or merely evade 
the difficulties? According to Miss Edgell it is 
wtimately a form of evasion; the behaviorist is 
translating into a peculiar language of his own, 
making what is really assumed from the first to be 
the kind of experience called remembering. 


It is time to ask whether our author has a solu- 
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tion of all these problems? Nothing exactly answer- 
ing to that description is here formulated. In con- 
clusion, we are told that ‘all questions as to the 
nature of a memory-image’ must be tested by ex- 
periment. This involves accepting a certain type 
cof psychology which employs images, continuity of 
experience, and introspection as its fundamental 
principles. So far as theory goes, the result is that 
memory implies images, not as things but as pro- 
cesses, which may be revived in a definite order, the 
order being at the time believed to be a real order 
and therefore distinct from the sequences of pure 
imagination. As the author only claims that this 
essay is a discussion of theories it would be vain to 
re-open the dispute at this point. As a review of 
this peculiarly difficult subject the essay combines a 
very excellent description of the prevalent views with 
shrewd criticisms and stimulating suggestions of 


further development. 
G. S. Brert. 


Plays, Essays, and Poetry 


Plays and Controversies, by W. B. Yeats (Macmil- 
lan; pp. ix+461; $3.15). 

Mr. Yeats has put together a representative vol- 
ume of plays and critical essays. It includes ‘The 
Countess Cathleen’, ‘The Land of Heart’s Desire’, 
‘Four Plays for Dancers’, and a number of papers 
on poetry in general and on dramatic theory and 
practice. These papers are full of interest in an age 
when literature is so varied and criticism so catholic. 
He is fastidious in his taste and exclusive in his love. 
He does not expect to be popular and he is impatient 
of the notion that there is so much to be read that 
whole lives can well be devoted to the study of lit- 
erature. He is emphatic that it is good for culture 
to ‘come to a man at his work ... not at the expense 
of life, but an exaltation of life itself’. This is how 
it eame of old, but now a man too often has to sur- 
render life for knowledge. This cannot be good. 

All the old writers, the masculine writers of 
the world, wrote to be spoken or to be sung, 
and in a later age to be read aloud, for hearers 
who had to understand swiftly or not at all, and 
who gave up nothing of life to listen, but sat, 

- the day’s work over, friend by friend, lover by 

lover. 

This is stimulating thinking, but it is also fine 
prose, and is characteristic of the whole volume for 
its choice musical speech. 

The two early plays are well known, but their 
inclusion in this volume is welcome. Both go back 
to traditional subjects and treat them in the spirit 
of pure poetry. Yeats has no interest in any but 
romantic and poetical drama, and it is good that 
we have at least one writer of plays who realizes that 
the world of the stage is not necessarily a photograph 
of ordinary life. Mr. Yeats in all his work, and 
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Mr. Masefield in very much of his, are a delight to 
many who get weary of all but the very best of the 
raodern realistic drama and narrative. 

Perhaps this volume will lead more people than 
one back to the imaginative literature which is un- 
dated and which, like all good art, is ‘extravagant, 
vehement, impetuous, shaking the dust of time from 
its feet, as it were, and beating against the walls of 
the world’, 


The Chilswell Book of English Poetry, compiled and 
annotated for the use of schools by Robert 
Bridges (Longmans; pp. xv+272; $2.00 or 
$1.25). 

Come Hither, a collection of rhymes and poems for 
the young of all ages, made by Walter de la 
Mare (Constable; pp. xxxviiit+698; $6.50). 

And still they come. Here are two more stal- 
wart recruits to the swelling army of anthologies. 
There must be a real demand for them. But it is dif- 
ficult to see why they should go on being multiplied. 
We have- Palgrave’s Golden Treasury which is in 
many ways the classical anthology of our older verse 
and just as good today as when it first appeared. We 
have Robert Bridges’ The Spirit of Man, a perfect 
reflection of the English cultured spirit. We have 
Edward Thomas’ This England, the best. native an- 
thology, the very smell of England. With these three 
before us, we may admire other anthologies, but we 
cannot feel that they are indispensable. 

Mr. de la Mare’s Come Hither is full of his own 
whimsieality. But why so heavy, physically heavy, 
a volume? Over seven hundred pages. And why 
such dispiriting illustrations? Yet, in spite of these 
faults, it is a delightful volume. The notes, so un- 
professional and even capricious, are a real joy. 

The Chilswell Book in its turn is perhaps more 

notable for its preface than for its choice of verses, 
which is more orthodox than Mr. de la Mare’s. Mr. 
Bridges says wholly admirable things about the spirit 
of poetry. He says: ‘Our part is to preserve it 
rather than to proclaim it, and to perfect it rather 
than to preserve it’. It is worth while printing a 
book to get that said so well. And in his strictures 
cn the educational fallacy of withholding the best 
poetry until the reader is old enough to master it 
fully, we agree with every word he says and wish 
heartily that his views might prevail once and for 
all. Indeed, if we wait till we are ‘equal’ to the best 
work, which of us ean presume to read it at all? In 
a similar spirt Mr. de la Mare has made his selection 
‘for the young of all ages’. Here the two anthologies 
face one another on common ground. Having begun 
by depreciating the piling-up of anthologies, we can 
conclude with a word of gratitude to these two for 
their joint message. There is the gold of English 
poetry in each volume, and none of the gilt. 
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“A Home Without Books Is Like a Room Without Windows.” 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: A CRITICAL STUDY. By Dr. Georg Brandes. .............. $4.00 
Dr. Brandes is a critic of world-wide reputation and has given us in this book the resuit of 
years of deep study and research. No other single work on Shakespeare includes so much, 
or sO much that is valuable. 


BYRON: THE LAST JOURNEY. By Harold Nicolson .....................--.::::::c::::eeeeeeee0* $3.50 
There has been no author of note who has caused as much controversy as Lord Byron. 
Mr. Nicolson’s appraisal of him is a timely one, the more so because of the impending cen- 
tenary of his death. 


LOOKING AT LIFE. By Floyd Dell 220.........ceccocccccc cc cccccececccececeneeccceceeceeseseseeeeeeeeeceecceceees $2.50 
“Book reviews, intimate, oblique and causerial! With his verve, his drollery, his naive 
honesty and aptness at word jugglery, Mr. Dell has given us a fine provocative book.” 


---Toronto Saturday Night 
HOWELLS, JAMES, BRYANT AND OTHER ESSAYS. By William Lyon Phelps. .... $2.35 


Professor Phelps writes informally of Bryant and Whitman, Thoreau, Lowell, Henry James 
and Howells, and each man is characterized in a way that really illumines his work. 


MANY MINDS: By Carl Van Doren. ......................2....--seseeccccececeeeeeeeeecceeeececeerseseeseceecceeeeees $2.50 
Critical essays, tempered by good humour, tolerance, sound learning and sympathetic ap- 
preciation. Mr. Van Doren discourses on the art of criticism as he has practised it in his 
finest style. 


I i FI... 0 u:sssidsdncuihinsdinsiciecacsaseasnisiibintiiieaiebiniadtaieieinceniachaaeuidatpisemscamsbailibaieiiais $2.50 
Do you ever stop to wonder what our descendants of 2000 years hence will think of our 
civilization? Mr, Wells did; and in The Dream he has told the story of a man of the present 
time as seen by one of his great-great-grandchildren in the light of the civilization evolved 




















by them. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
St. Martin’s House Toronto 
An HISTORICAL ATLAS OF MODERN EUROPE FROM 1789 to 1922. .................... $2.50 


With an historical and explanatory text by C. Grant Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew. 
Second edition revised and enlarged. 

VOICE TRAINING. By W. S. Drew. .2..2....22.000.0 coccceceeccececccceeecceceeecceeeeceecsececssccceeeeeeeseees $1.25 
A new volume in the Oxiord Musical Essays that presents in a cultured and well written 
manner those facts about acoustics, physiology and anatomy, and music itself, which are 
essential to the teacher or the singer in process of training. 


THE EVOLUTION OF HARMONY. By C. H. Kitson. .....................22-:::::eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees - $4.00 
A treatise on the material of musicai composition, its gradual growth and elementary use. 
Second edition. 

THE ART OF COUNTERPOINT. By C. H. Kitson. |.............22....----2-cccc0ceeceeceeeeeeeceeeeeeeees $3.00 


-A new revised and enlarged edition of this treatise on Counterpoint. The first part of the 
book deals with the technique of siateenth century Counterpoint, and the second gart, 
which is practically new, with modern or free Counterpoint. 

I, III... 1. cdo wantucniautdeiclsion gdinalinidsianientecoheacisboloenavinvensscengiienesteinennaiia $6.00 
A new edition of Barnard’s ‘Companion to English History’ augmented and largely re- 
written under the editorship of H. W. C. Davis. Produced in the magnificent style of 
“Shakespeare’s England’”’. 

SOME AUTHORS. A Collection of Literary Essays, 1896-1916. By Walter Raleigh. .... $4.50 
‘This time there is no mistake; the piety of friends has not blundered; and this is Raleigh’ s 
best book’. Times Literary Supplement. ‘These studies are all solid and carefully wrought 
pieces of work—his essays are good literature, as well as good writing ahout literature’. 
Edward Shanks in the London Mercury. ‘He writes with equal gusto of such widely differ- 
ing types as Boccaccio, Cervantes, and Sir John Harrington . . . And this joy of Raleigh in 
men, and in the books that reveal men, is, in a word infectious’. The Literary Review of 
the New York Evening Post. 
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A Second Scrap Book, by George Saintsbury, (Mac- 
millan, pp. xiiit+371; $2.50). 

Encouraged by the welcome accorded to the first 
Serap Book, Mr. Saintsbury has done it again. And 
the result is an amazing medley of impressions and 
anecdotes of the most varied value. The chapters 
dealing with Oxford Sixty Years Since, aided though 
they are by the diaries which the author has so sed- 
ulously preserved, undoubtedly owe a great deal to 
a prodigious memory as well, and the book would 
be invaluable if it contained nothing else but these. 
But Mr. Saintsbury’s ferocity, though always ap- 
parently good-humoured, is sometimes a little too 
childish. Why does he say, for instance, that to be 
paupers ‘is the ardent, and to a considerable degree 
achieved, aspiration of a large proportion of our 
population, and of an entire political party’? Mr. 
Saintsbury is the only Tory left in England (See A 
Serap Book, p. 44), and as such must feel very keen- 
ly,and watch with the gravest misgiving, the growing 
power of Labour. But it is one thing to lay down 
the law that milk is to preferred to cream in tea; 
quite another to damn by catchwords, without any 
attempt at argument, the endeavours and ideals of 
a political party. Mr. Saintsbury’s béte-noir is the 
proletariat, and it is his super-refinement which leads 
him to record with such complacency ‘one of the 
best seores he ever made’; even at the Savile Club 
apparently it was impossible to escape contact with 
the ‘great unwashed’, and the author’s objection to 
cining table d‘héte in close proximity to other mem- 
bers and guests was proof against his own guest’s 
kindly suggestion that ‘the common cup is such a 
noble thing’. ‘Yes’, he replied, ‘but it’s not the 
nvble common cup I object to; it’s the nasty com- 
rion people who share it’. One czn only ‘remark that, 

A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 
In the field of literature, however, Mr. Saints- 


bury is as stimulating and provocative as ever. One 
rejoices to see him take up the eudgels for Tenny- 
son; though why he should defend the Idylls of the 
King by asserting that if the hero of them is a 
‘blameless prig’, it does not matter, for the idylls 
are true poetry, and a hundred pages further on as- 
sault Virgil because of the insipidity of his hero, is 
a problem which baffles logic. But it would be a dull 
world if we were all consistent; and dulness at least 
is a sin of which Mr. Saintsbury is never guilty. 
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Fiction 
Nirait is the Gate, by André Gide, translated from 
the French by Dorothy Bussy (Maemillan; 
pp. 231; $2.50). 

The comparison is interesting between such a 
study of the cramping and tormenting effect of cer- 
tain religious views as Edmund Gosse has given in 
his Father and Sion, and the treatment by a French- 
man of a similar theme. The French mind, if one 
may be forgiven for using such a misleading term, 
seems able to attain to a far greater degree of objec- 
tivity, without losing warmth and vividness of de- 
scription. This book of Gide’s, like Chardonne’s re- 
cent Epithalame, presents the most profound and 
disturbing questions in actual flow, so to speak. Yet 
the main interest lies not, as in most of the English 
novels of passion, in those crises which fortuitous 
external events create, but in the flow itself. Gide’s 
theme is very simple, and very simply told. It is 
the story of the tragie conflict between love and a 
distorted puritan asceticism in the mind of a girl. 
There is consummate art in the artlessness with 
which the tale is told. The fragments of Alissa’s 
diary in which the poignant conflict is revealed are 


profoundly moving. 


Told by an Idiot, by Rose Macaulay (Bone and Live- 
right; pp. 340; $2.00). 

One is tempted to be flippant about Miss Mac- 
aulay’s titles. To pass from Dangerous Ages through 
the agonies of psycho-analysis to the nemesis of 
scnile dementia or paranoia might seem to be an ob- 
vious modern rogue’s progress. Miss Macaulay, how- 
ever, shows no signs of mental paralysis, her critical 
faculties remain intact, the enamel of her irony is 
not even scratched, nothing has suffered except the 
i!lusion of progress, and that is irretrievably damaged. 

Miss Macaulay has embodied in the story of the 
Garden family the whole history of the 19th century. 
There is not a political, intellectual, or economic 
event of any importance which she has failed to re- 
cord. No more delightful way of becoming acquainted 
with that absurd and paradoxical century could be 
recommended. 


Weeds, by Edith Summers Kelly (Harcourt, Brace; 
pp. 333; $2.50). 

The title Weeds seems intended to suggest resist- 
less life, up-thrusting its rank luxuriance through 
a barren soil. The setting is that of rural Ken- 
tucky, drawn with an artistic touch in which squalor 
and poetry have each their indispensable part. We 
see the slovenly kitchen and neglected door-yard in 
as clear a light of imagination as the idyllic games 
of children, sunset, and the approach of spring. To- 
gether they compose a picture of great reality and 
beauty. 
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New and Distinctive 


Canadian Publications 


BUILDERS OF THE CANADIAN COMMON- 
WEALTH 
By George H. Locke 

Mr. Locke has found a new way of presenting 
history—in the epoch-making speeches of states- 
men. He has selected eighteen outstanding 
orations, each of these bearing on some phase of 
Canada’s developing nationhood, arranged chrono- 
logically, telling the story in an unusually interest- 
ing way of Canadian political growth. The speech 
of each statesman is prefaced by a characteristic 
biographic sketch from Mr. Locke’s own pen. 
Decorations by C. W. Jefferys also add character. 
A better-than-usual book in typography and bind- 
ing. Price, $2.50. 

PENS AND PIRATES 
By William Arthur Deacon 

Literary essays are not a familiar thing in Can- 
ada. These, by the well-known ‘Candide’ of 
Toronto Saturday Night, have a clever, piquant 
tone which assures their acceptance. While they 
are mainly about books and authors, they cover 
various phases of Canadian life. Decorations by 
F. H. Varley are well suited to the text. The book 
is striking in binding and finish. Price, $8.00. 


From your Bookseller, or 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
PUBLISHERS - TORONTO 


High School Boards and 


Boards of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


Industrial, Technical 


and 


Art Schools 
With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
may be conducted in accordance with the regu- 
lations issued by the Department of Education. 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
is given in various trades. The schools and 
classes are under the direction of AN ADVIS- 
ORY COMMITTEE. Application for attend- 
ance should be made to the Principal of the 
school. 

COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, MANUAL TRAINING, 

HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE and AGRICULTURE and 

HORTICULTURE 
are provided for in the Courses of Study in 
Public, Separate, Continuation and High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes and Voca- 
tional Schools and Departments. 


Copies of the Regulations issued by the Depart- 
ment of Education may be obtained from the 
Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto. 


Toronto. 

















Books of To-day 


MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND ........:...5. $6.50 
A new edition of Barnafd’s Companion 

to English History, edited by H. W. C. 

Davis. 


SOME AUTHORS .......cccccccsccsees $4.50 
A collection of Literary Essays 1896- 
1916, by Walter Raleigh. 


GEORGE III. AND THE AMERICAN REV- 
CPN oe 56 66 a 4 660 OS lela eas we $6.50 
Frank A. Mumby. 


Send us your name so that we can mail 
particulars of new books as issued. 


TyrRELL'’s Book SHop 


780 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO 





A New National Magazine ! 


The Canadian Journal of 
Religious Thought 


Canada’s first magazine devoted 
exclusively to the expression of 
Canadian thought on social, politi- 
cal, educational and moral ques- 
tions from the religious viewpoint. 
Published on the first of every 
second month. Subscription price 
$2.50 per year. Single copies fif- 
ty cents. The third number will 
be ready June Ist and will con- 
tain articles by prominent Cana- 
dians, editorials, signed book re- 
views, poetry and correspondence. 


Publication Office — 73 Queen’s Park, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Against this background, is represented in broader 
strokes the epic of human life at its most elemental 
stage, in constant struggle against hunger and ex- 
hausting toil. The hard conditions of the ;Ken- 
tucky farm, the primitive management of the crops, 
by which a day’s delay in marketing the harvest 
may mean months of destitution, the brutalizing in- 
fluences of fatigue, disappointment, and poverty— 
these become, as it were, active and malignant foes 
against which life has pitted its elastic strength. Life 
is forever rising from defeat; against the reluctant 
will of the individual, it urges him on to survive 
and suffer. Judith Pippinger, in whom her mis- 
erable lot has quite extinguished her first high zest 
for living, revolts tragically and vainly against the 
bondage of toil and childbirth, and comes at last 
to acquiescence if not resignation. 

The book has no plot-interest and little character- 
ization. Its personages are universal rather than 
individual studies. But it exhibits a sort of great- 
ness which is rare in novels—breadth, dignity, and 
simplicity. This quality could only be achieved by 
the command of a really distinguished style, and 
this Mrs. Kelly possesses. This is a book which adds 
unusual lustre to Canadian literature. 


Religion 


The Last Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, by W. H. 
Cadman (Oxford; pp. 159; $2.50). 

The main service that recent historical study of 
the Synoptic Gospels has rendered to enquirers is the 
bringing into sharp relief of the central problems of 
the life of Jesus. Schweitzer’s Quest of the Histor- 
ical Jesus cleansed the Augean stable of endless theo- 
logical discussion and laid bare the purely historical 
problems. Since then separate problems have been 
taken up in detail by various students, and we are 
beginning to reach some such general grounds of 
historical probability as we possess, for example, 
concerning Franciscan problems. 
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The central problem raised by the drama of the 
life of Jesus is the problem of his death. This in- 
volves a number of lesser connected problems, his re. 
lation to the Baptist movement, the reasons which 
led him to regard his death as a necessary act in the 
Messianic drama, and the reasons which led him to 
make the final journey to Jerusalem. 

Mr. Cadman’s study of these problems is fresh, 
original, and unpretentious. He has overlooked no 
modern results of any importance, and, while his 
eonclusions on such a difficult question will prob- 
ably not satisfy all scholars, he has made a contribu- 
tion to pure scholarship of the highest value. His 
discussion of the ‘Son of Man’ problem is worthy of 
special note. It is by far the best I know of. 


Religion, Philosophy and History, by Thomas B. 
Strong, Biship of Ripon (Oxford; pp. vii+78; 
$1.25). 

It is difficult to resist quoting an anecdote, pos- 
sibly legendary, told of Jowett of Balliol. An under- 
graduate was being examined by him in Divinity. 
The question was put, with due solemnity, ‘How 
should we regard the Decalogue?’ The undergrad- 
uate who knew not whether the Decalogue was a 
horse or a history, replied with admirable sense of 
atmosphere, ‘We should regard it with reverence 
ivingled with awe.’ ‘A very proper answer, younz 
rian’, said the master. ‘You pass.’ The only proper 
attitude towards the four lectures contained in this 
little book is one of reverence mingled with awe. A 
critical attitude towards the Bishop’s presupposition 
would be fatal, one would certainly not ‘Pass’. The 
episcopal hand is lifted against the scientific inter- 
pretation of ‘the fundamental ideas of life and ethical 
action and religion’. Like Leo guarding the sacred 
city against the Goths, he says of the encroachments 
of science, ‘ils ne passeront pas’. But to those who 
accept the position laid down in the preface, the 
four lectures will be comforting and soothing. 
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Trade and Industry 


by G. E. Jackson 


chiefly for comment in a survey of the business 

prospect. More recently the most outstanding 
development has been the rather spectacular rise in 
wheat prices. 

In a normal year the peak of prices in the wheat 
market should not in any case be reached until the 
close of July, or the beginning of August. From the 
last days of March till the last days of July the rise 
should be fairly continuous, approximately 10 per 
cent. in all. But we have seen a 10 per cent. rise in 
the Winnipeg market within the last week or two, 
and it is clear that, unless a sharp break occurs in 
the very near future, the seasonal climb of 1924 will 
have been abnormally large. 

What are the reasons for this? Undoubtedly, the 
delayed arrival of spring in North America was a 
powerful factor to begin with. But there have been 
other, and perhaps more powerful, forces at work 
elsewhere. On advices from several widely scattered 
countries, the official forecast of a slight crop short- 
age for the present season was made some time ago. 
Bad weather in Western Europe, and especially in 
France during the last few days, has strengthened 
the foundation of the bull movement. Europe is 
likely this summer to need more grain, and to find a 
smaller surplus available overseas than has been the 
ease for several years past. 

Not only have conditions of supply been visibly 
altered. It is a fair inference, too, that with the 
stabilization of the lira, the mark, the kroner, and 
the Russian monetary unit, with the halt in the de- 
eline of the franc, with the slow shrinkage in un- 
employment, as revealed in British labour statistics, 
and with the practical cessation, for the time being, 
of payments on reparations account, the collectiv2 
purchasing power of Europe is distinctly higher, 
this summer, than it has been since currency demor- 
alization first appeared. 

Whether the future operation of these factors has 
already been discounted, or even over-discounted, by 
wheat speculation, it is impossible to say. There 
are too many uncertainties to be reckoned with. In 
the first place, a real revival of Europe depends 
upon the possibility of making permanent the cur- 
rency reforms of the past twelve months, and this 
in turn depends on the question how soon the pro- 
visions of the Dawes Report can be put in oper- 
ation. A prolonged period of haggling by the Powers 
over minor issues connected with these provisions 
would inevitably give a setback to the general re- 
covery, which would be felt as much as anywhere in 
the wheat markets of Winnipeg and Chicago. In the 
second place, the weather reports of the next two 


| AST month it was the Dawes Report that called 
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months may change very considerably the world’s © 
crop prospects, and raise or lower the total pro. 
spective supplies. 

Nevertheless, there is ground for a good deal of 
confidence. The first pourparlers of the British with 
the new French government appear to have been en- 
ecuraging ; the Poincarist atmosphere seems to have 
been changed for something considerably purer. 

It is about three years since Sir William Bev- 
eridge published his almost epoch-making studies of 
erop fluctuations in the British Economic Journal. 
The result of these studies, based upon data, which 
covered, in space, the greater part of Western Eur. 
ope and, in time, several centuries, does not depend 
upon elaborate mathematical analysis, although such 
analysis has been carried out. A periodic fluctu- 
ation of approximately (but not exactly) thirty-one 
years is clearly visible, each thirty-one year period, 
with negligible exceptions, including one example of 
unusually large, as well as one example of unusually 
deficient harvests. 

His enquiries and analysis together led Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge to the conclusion, which he was not 
afraid to state well in advance of any possible ful- 
filment, that either in 1923 or in 1924 Europe was 
likely to be found with a crop failure such as has 
not been seen for many years. 

The scientific prophecies of to-day have an unpleas- 
ant knack of proving wrong, as workers in many fields 
of knowledge will ruefully testify. But it is at least 
eenceivable in this instance that the reports of the 
weather already received, which have immediately 
reacted on the price of wheat, are the beginning of 
the fulfilment of one of the most recent of these 
prophecies, and that in the result Sir William will 
not be without honour, even in his own country. 

If the present rise in wheat prices should be foi- 
lewered by further advances, and if in the later 
months of the year a larger part of these advances 
are sustained, the reaction of these conditions on 
general business should not be long delayed. In sea- 
son and out of season, the doctrine has been preached 
in these columns that no stable industrial revival 
is possible in Canada before the farmer finds his feet 
again. The converse is also true. The financial re- 
covery of the farmer must be followed after no long 
interval by a corresponding industrial recovery. It 
is not likely that for many years to come Canada 
will witness a return of the boom conditions preced- 
ing 1913. Such conditions foster the financial para- 
site and are in any case unhealthy. But the tidings 
each new day strengthen the belief that this country 
has turned the corner—that our conditions are 
really on the mend. And after a long period of 
whistling to keep up courage these signs of coming 
change will in themselves act as a stimulus to more 
activity. 
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169 College St. (Two Doors West of McCaul) 
Phone Trinity 9854 


The handiest rendezvous in 
Toronto; just across the street 


from the University, and half 
way between the residential and 
shopping districts of the city. 


LUNCHEON - - - 12.00 to 2.00 
TEA - = = = = 2.00 to 5.00 ® e 


DINNER - - - -_ 5.30 to 7.00 








H. T. BAKER J. E. BAKER 


BAKER CARPET CLEANING CO. 


Rugs and Carpets Thoroughly 
Cleaned by Compressed Air 
WITHOUT INJURY 
RUGS Scoured Restoring Original Colors 

Gized to Lay Flat Without Tacking 
We make a specialty of cleaning and repairing 
Oriental Rugs supervised by expert natives. 


Phone Trinity 1987 178 Harbord St. 








THE HAYNES PRESS 
PRINTERS 


Commercial and Society 


Printing of All Kinds 
502, YONGE STREET, TORONTO 








Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from Advertisers 
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Readers are informed that copies of THE CanapiaAn Forum can 
now be obtained from the principal news dealers throughout Canada, 
who have sufficient numbers on sale to meet all reasonable demands. 
In the event of inability to obtain the Forum in any city or town, 
please write the Manager, 152 St. George St., Toronto, or to any of 
the offices of our distributing agents, the Imperial News Company, 
Limited, as follows: 


Toronto, 67 Queen Street East. 

Montreal, 19 Bisson Street, St. James Street. 
Winnipeg, 235 Fort Street. 

Vancouver, 615 Hastings Street West. 


Tue CanapiAn Forum can also be obtained from the following: 


New York, HOLSTINGS NEWS AGENCY, 
308 West 40th Street 


London, IMPERIAL NEWS COMPANY, Limited, 
Breams Buildings 
London, E.C. 4. 

Pariz, WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, 
13 Rue Albouy 
Paris, Xe. 

Cape Town, WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., 
29-31 Long Street. 


Sydney, N.S.W., IMPERIAL NEWS COMPANY, Limited, 
.255a George Street. 


Subscriptions are received at any of the above addresses. 
Rate: $2.00 per annum, post free. 
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